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New Labor Legislation Knocks 
Union Overlords Down a Notch 


Washington—A triumphant Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition prevailed in Congress in drafting a new labor law that 
puts broad new powers in the hands of management in dealing 


with labor leaders. 


Split into two parts the reform bill of 1959 sharply curtails 
the power of union officials over individual members. In a second 
section, embodying amendments to the Taft-Hartley law, it changes 


Interest: Up to 5% 


New York—Business borrow- 
ing costs hit a 28-year peak last 
week when prime borrowing 
rates jumped from 412% to 
5%. Bankers, who warned in 
advance an increase was due, (See 
P.W., Aug. 3, °59 p. 1), said 
climbing seasonal and produc- 
tion inventory needs will further 
tighten credit. Steel settlement 
will add more pressure. 


the rules that regulate union- 
management relations. 

Among other things, it places 
new restrictions on unions trying 
to sign up workers in non-organ- 
ized plants. The bill makes il- 
legal key weapons utilized now 
as a matter of course by union 
Organizers in putting economic 
pressure on employers. 

The bill as such provides little 
10re than an irritant to the big 
organized unions, such as Steel 
and Auto Workers. A Dave Mc- 
Donald or a Walter Reuther will 
still do business at the same old 
stand in much the same way as 
previously. 

But where the bill strikes hard 
is at union practices in relation to 
the less integrated industries— 
trucking, construction, retailing, 
small shops, etc. 

Thus what started out in the 
Senate earlier this year as a 
measure aimed at cleaning up 
internal abuse of union power 
was broadened by the time it had 
run the congressional gamut into 
a true labor-management rela- 
tions bill. 

As such, it is the third land- 
nark in federal labor relations 
law. The first, the depression- 
*®orn Wagner Act, guaranteed the 
right of labor to organize. The 
Taft-Hartley Act of a dozen 
years later helped management in 
dealing with unions through a 
righting of the power balance. 
Now another 12 years later, the 
new bill gives protection to both 
the management and the workers 


(Turn to page 26, column 1) 
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MODEL CELL, dnnvennes of coming unit, runs small electric fan as G.E. 
scientist Dr. Leonard Niedrach (left) and Dr. W. Thomas Grubb watch. 


Revolutionary Fuel Cell Is on the Way 


New York—A fork truck run- 
ning around a laboratory in 
Cambridge, England, last week 
told the world that the “fuel cell” 
is now a power source to reckon 
with. 

Not quite as exotic as the name 
suggests, the fuel cell is actually 
a form of battery. But unlike a 
battery it uses gas as fuel and 


makes electricity through a 
chemical reaction. It never needs 
recharging. 


A PURCHASING WEEK check of 
major companies working on fuel 
cell development found that: 

@Within a year units will be 


2 h F 
urc asing Wanted: Men Who 
Perspective 


Wear a Foreign Hat 


Demand is brisk for the purchasing man who can wear the 
hat of “foreign operations director” or its equivalent in over- 


seas procurement operations. 


The purchasing executive who knows his way around foreign 
markets suddenly has become a widely-sought management prize. 

Membership in this elite corps of the purchasing profession 
may be somewhat limited now. But its ranks are growing as: 

@ American industries establish and expand European subsi- 
diaries at a record-breaking multi-million dollar clip. 

© Foreign producers, scrambling to crack American consumer 
and industrial markets, push their exports to the U. S. to record 
levels. Although U. S. imports fell 9% in July, June imports 
exceeded exports for the first time since 1950 and a $15 billion 


total is forecast for 1959. 
e 


The trend to set up specially-organized procurement depart- 
ments to handle overseas purchasing and foreign subsidiary pro- 
curement is clearly apparent. 

Latest major firm to establish a foreign purchasing depart- 

(Turn to page 26, column 3) 


ready for military applications. 


dustrial tractors. 


plications will be all around us 


motives, and a host of others. 
the fuel cell 
power sources. 
supply because they: 
no moving parts. 

2. Use plentiful gases for fue 
—might solve the world fue 
problem as petroleum and coa 


supplies run out. 


(Turn to page 20, column 3) 


@ In two to three years the first}continues past mid-September. 
industrial applications will ap- 
pear—probably fork trucks or in-|ticipating in the N.A.P.A.’s Sep- 


@ In five years commercial ap- 


Electric cars, portable power sta-]| schedules” 
tions, golf carts, industrial loco-| settled within 30 days. The in- 


Even the most optimistic of 
boosters doesn’t 
claim that it will replace all other|}other prices are merely “mark- 
But fuel cells 
will play a major role in power 


1. Won’t wear out—they have 


3. Are rugged—they can with- 


supplies this week. 


Strikes laid the groundwork for 


Labor Threats, Confusion, 
Rile Up Prices, Supplies 


Wide Range of Metal Prices Jump Upward, While 
Seasonal Conditions Pull the Shade on Petroleum 


New York—Strikes, new labor threats, and general economic 
uncertainties riled up further confusion in industrial prices and 


Contract settlements (such as rubber) and extensions (glass con- 
tainers) eased immediate supply worries in a few industries. But 
the longer term picture remained muddled. 


a series of boosts in copper, zinc, 


zinc alloys, and silver. On the 
downward side, seasonal condi- 
tions and general over-supply 
prompted petroleum product 
price shadings (see Price Change 
details on page 25). 

Steel and copper consumers 
kept most production lines roll- 
ing with little apparent difficulty, 
living off still-adequate stock- 
piles. But Oct. | looms more and 
more as a key date for significant 
darkening of the supply picture 
—although many big users of 
both metals held supplies good 
far beyond that deadline. 


See copper round-up p. 3 


The Labor Department, keep- 
ing close tabs on steel strike ef- 
fects, warned of possible in- 
creased layoffs due to specialty 
item shortages if the walkout 


Key purchasing executives par- 


tember business survey indicated 
“many companies will have to 
.|seriously curtail production 
if the strike is not 


dustrial buyers also emphasized 
again their belief that steel prices 
hold the key to the future and 


ing time.” 

Ten cents an hour wage in- 
crease settlements in the rubber 
industry, added to previous pen- 
sion contract agreements costing 
lj}an estimated 5¢ an hour raised 
l}the question of possible price 
1} boosts for rubber products. But 
industry sources hedged by say- 
ing they believed an early boost 


1.C.C. Hikes Rates 
On Small Parcels 


Washington—Higher freight 
rates are hitting small shipments. 
But prospective cuts on volume 
rates may soften the sting. 

Here is how current freight 
rate developments shape up at 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: 

First official hike in small ship- 
ments came last week when all 
11 1.C.C. commissioners voted to 
allow an increase in Railway Ex- 
press Agency rates on small ship- 
ments. The rates, effective on 
Sept. 1, call for an increase o: 
25¢ per 100 Ib. on less-than-car- 
load shipments across the nation 
except for points in the Far West 
and the New England area. 

Rates in these two areas go up 

(Turn to page 12, column 1) 


Bill Limits State Taxation 
Of Interstate Companies 


Washington—President Eisen- 
hower is expected to sign 
promptly a bill to limit state 
taxation of interstate companies. 
The final bill approved by Con- 
gress is a compromise between 
earlier Senate and House ver- 
sions on the complex subject of 
state authority to tax income 
earned inside their borders by 
out-of-state companies. 

As worked out by Senate and 
House Conference Committees, 
the new law is only a narrow 
restriction on the states. But it 


(Turn to page 25, column 1) 


(Turn to page 25, column 3) 


purchasing eventually will be de- 
termined by the _ educational 
efforts in centers of higher learn- 
ing, a Michigan State University 


week. 

Fresh from a summer-long on- 
the-job fellowship at the Ohio Oil 
Co., Hal E. Fearon, an instructor 
in the university’s Department of 
Personnel & Production Adminis- 
tration, told PURCHASING WEEK. 

“Since purchasing as a profes- 
sion will depend on what goes on 
in colleges and universities, pro- 
fessors who teach what men will 
later practice need the practical 
experience of seeing how theory 
is applied.” 


Fearon, an associate director of 
(Turn to page 25, column 4) 


purchasing professor declared this § 


PURCHASING PROFESSOR Hal E. Fearon (left) and Ohio Oi! Company's 
top purchasing executive, Marion E. Loose, analyze a buying problem. 


Colleges Will Boost Purchasing Agents Status 


Findlay, Ohio—The stature of ; 
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1959 
flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- price movements of specific commodities. The items 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- 
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This Week's C dity Pri 
is weeks Lommodity Frices ® 4 
— BM Price erspective 
METALS Sept.2 Aug.26 Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 Productivity Will Keep Up with Wage Boosts 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 () 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Los , ow cw 6.20 6.20 6.20 0 Does a price rise always mean inflation? 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt ett yt a : That’s a question that has been getting a lot of attention recently. And with 
‘ o. ‘ AVE . . e ° ° ~ . 
oe ee out 330. 5.30, 5.30 0 cause—for knowing how to recognize inflation is the first step toward doing some- 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., grose ton 38.00 38.00 42.50 —10.6 | thing about inflation. 
Steel scrap, 1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton ye a a. —oo Unfortunately a simple “yes” answer just won't stand up. 
Pv nage. _ . wage, Gress ton 247 "947 247 0 For example, you can hardly label the current nonferrous metal boosts as 
Secondary 7? all #380 Ib 238 238 = +3 inflationary. For the most part they reflect supply dislocations stemming from the 
Copper, as, ectoeiaele, we! bers, refinery, lb x res oa 1999 | recent wave of strikes. 
a . ome < ~ oe he P ’ 
pes peace alig ¢ .b - 13 13 108 +204 Price boosts under these circumstances are to be expected. They reflect noth- 
Nickel, electrolytic, ilies ib 14 14 74 ) ing more than the operation of the old law of supply and demand. With close to 
agg soctseiyt “4 dealers, lb 5 a I y . zs # 757% of lead, zinc, and copper supplies shut off, it would be very odd if these prices 
Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib aT at 10 +10.0| did not rise. 
FUELS e e e 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bb! 2.00 2.00 2.25 —l1d ’ , . — . 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 2.57 — 78 If it’s not simply “price”—how then do we recognize inflation? 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Los Angeles, on sade bbl 2 15 2.15 ae ~ A good part of the answer lies in analyzing two key sets of figures: productivity 
peers ioaen, Sees eset a ne ‘ 123 — 24) and wage rates. Often as not these are the prime determinants of future price 
Gasoline, 84 oct. am. Los Angeles, sad, ont ‘112 105 12 — 6.7 trends. 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, gal 081 081 a ~- - The chart story on pages 14-15 vividly demonstrates the close relationship 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal 091 092 0 between these two measures and the price level. 
CHEMICALS As noted there, unit labor costs (labor cost per unit of output) is directly related 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton ee sae “= 7 to wages and productivity. They go up when the gain in wages is greater than the 
Bensene, petroleum, tanks,  ancagene Tagg - 4°30 4'80 480 0 productivity increase. They fall when productivity gain is greater. 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 18 2 oo erg From a price angle this is a key economic relationship—for as labor costs go, 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 27 :, sO go prices. 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 163 163 169 _ 3.6 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 1165 165 205 = —195 * -*..* 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 35 35 325 a 1.1 There’ il hi rows , , ‘ a 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 10.40 10.40 = + - ere’s really nothing mysterious about this relationship. It’s just a matter of 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 31 3h rs good plain dollar-and-cents arithmetic. 
aoe ome, MB oo By Ro B+ 0 Take the following example, involving a hypothetical XYZ company. 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 29.35 22.35 0 © Productivity gain—The XYZ company, by buying a new machine, has been 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 063 068 ot —— able to boost the number of units coming off the production line each hour from 
Titanium di anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 255 25 10 to 12. In other words productivity is up 20%. 
PAPER ‘ ; @ Wage gain—Meanwhile a new labor contract has been signed which raises 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 17.20 etd + 121) hourly wages from $2 to $2.50 per hour. Thus wage rates are up 25%, 
Bend prom. #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, 25.20 25.20 24.00 + 4.1 ® Unit labor costs—Before the productivity and wage gains, unit labor costs of 
C ‘ the XYZ company were 20¢ ($2 wage cost per hour spread over the 10 units 
Chi ard, del. N.Y carlots, ton 95.00 95.00 100.00 — 9.0 : ‘ b a0e et fn @ ) Ste__oivi P 
Weeping "tay id Kral asi wt 50 I rolls i “74 00 9.00 0 case Pesnalh oll nrg He $2.50 wage cost is spread over 12 units—giving a 
pam doe me tape, #2, 8 t bundle 6.30 ».30 J — 190 . + cash she 
ld od couagieed been ealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 21.00 23.00 — 8. Had the wage gain been only 40¢ per hour (from $2 to $2.40) the per cent 
wage increase would have been 20%. That’s the same as the productivity increase 
Let aay 4 — 41.25 41.25 41.25 0 —and unit labor costs would have remained unchanged. 
Cement, Portland, bulk, fob N.Y., bbl 4.18 4.18 4.24 — 1A 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.00 +12.9 e e » 
Seutierm pine b 2x4, os, trucklots, fob N.Y., 129.00 i rare i The big question today is which of these two—productivity or wage costs—will 
mftbm »sts 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, #48, carlots, fob Chicago, 142.00 144.00 129.00 +-10.1 gain the upper hand. 
mithes As of now the outlook is fairly optimistic. 
TEXTILES On the labor front—All signs (including last week’s 10¢ per hour rubber settle- 
pron igre hal 6 x lb a a re i ee ment and the current trend in steel talks) point to only modest wage boosts. 
Printeloth, 39”. 80x80, N.Y. spot, yd 195 195 ‘177 10.2 On the productivity front—Much of the new machinery purchased in the last 
ac ais he ipa 92 x 62, N.Y., yd. ; to. =. J = tise capital equipment buying wave is now going into operation. Moreover, productivity 
i cgelgae : , ' always rises in the early stages of recovery—as output can usually be expedited 
HIDES AND RUBBER without too big an increase in workers. 
meen orm, Nels peters geteess, Chine ‘ P. -_ 4 — Hey Conclusion—Productivity gains will tend to keep up with wage boosts in the 
. _ : : é coming months. Result: A minimum of cost pressure on prices. 
Vol. 2, No. 36 PURCHASING WEEE is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, 
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custom smelter with metal stil 
available boosted its price 3¢ t 
33¢ a Ib. last week. It represent: 
another of the conflicting trends 
in U. S. and foreign stocks, 
prices, consumption, and strikes 
which have thoroughly jumbled 
the current copper picture. 

A host of developments in the 
past month have changed the 
general copper outlook from one 
of stable prices and rising con- 
sumption to a situation of uncer- 
tainty. These are the most im- 
portant current factors and their 
potential effects: 


® Strikes—W alkouts 
United Steelworkers and_ the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
have caused the shutting down of 
some 75% of domestic produc- 
tion facilities. With the current 
outlook calling for at least an- 
other month or two before settle- 
ment, some users are bound to 
start feeling the pinch by the 
end of September. 

Demand for foreign copper is 
beginning to perk up and sales 
to U. S. consumers have report- 
edly been made at premiums of 
2-3¢ a lb. in certain cases. But 
total world productive capacity 
is off 40% because of strikes. A 
walkout of stevedores on the 
Eastern and Gulf Coasts of the 
U. S. may occur on Oct. 1. This 
would seriously hamper the flow 
of copper imports into this coun- 
try and could cause a major 
shortage in the red metal if the 
domestic strike is still on then. 

The current U. S. steel strike 
soon will be having a negative 
effect on the increased demand 
for copper, which, through July, 
has characterized 1959. That’s 
because copper usually is used in 
combination with steel. Where 
firms are unable to get the needed 

teel, purchases of copper will be 
sut back accordingly. 


by the 


@ Stocks—As the chart (above, 
right) shows, world refined stocks 
have been moving up since the 
end of last year. At the begin- 
ning of August they were 62% 
above the recent low hit in No- 
vember of last year. And even 
though stocks are almost 19% 
below the year-ago level, they are 
still large enough to prevent any 
sharp rise in world prices in the 
near future. 

U. S. fabricator stocks also are 
looked upon as a buffer against 
any significant price boosts in the 


coming weeks. Total fabricator 
inventories at the end of July 
‘eached a record high—more 
than 20% above the similar 
1958 level. 

U. S. producer stocks, how- 
ever, were low when the strike 
started. Intensified pace of gen- 
eral industrial production and 


hedge buying on the part of users 
left stocks at the end of July 
65% below the 1958 level. So 
many producers found their 
stocks depleted by the end ‘of 
August. 

Heavy world and domestic fab- 
ricator stocks, however, have 
kept boosts in the price of cop- 
per to a minimum in the past 
few weeks, despite the crippling 
domestic strike. “Engineering & 
Mining Journal's” average copper 
nrice in August was down slightly 
from the July level—the sixth 
straight month that average prices 
have failed to rise (see chart). 


ion, as described above, has defi- 
nitely created some solid upward 
pressure On copper tags in the 
past week and a half. Producers 
have maintained their 30¢ a Ib. 
price for limited shipment, and 
two of the three domestic custom 
smelters reportedly have no metal 
available for sale. But certain 
dealers and non-dealers have re- 
ported substantial sales at prices 
up to 33¢ a lb. And the third 
custom smelter raised its price on 
the red metal to 33¢ last week. 

Custom smelters and possibly 
even domestic producers may 


Jumbled Copper Picture an Uncertain Situation 


raise their prices in the near 
future. But that does not neces- 
sarily mean that there will be 
any significant amounts of metal 
available from these sources. For 
both groups are heavily depend- 
ent on currently struck facilities 
for their copper supplies. 

Should the going spot price 
for copper rise further, more and 
more foreign metal will be di- 
verted to the United States. This 
supply plus the still-heavy users 
stocks should serve to prevent 
any runaway price movement, 
for at least the next month. 


¢ Price in conte | per eden 


Stocks in thousands of tons-—» 
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WHAT?... 


is now available! 


back-out torque . 


PATE? iT PEt iO iG 


bulletin No. 1106. 


But the spreading strike situa- 
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Whal 


An entirely new con- 
cept in socket set screws— capable 
of delivering the highest degree 
of holding power ever attained . 

The new P- K® 
W-POINT provides 30° 


resistance to vibration .. 
more resistance to rotary slippage! 


W-POINT | 


Perhaps your engineering depart- 
ment would like to test the new 
W-POINT. Ask your P-K Indus- 
trial Distributor for complete in- 
formation and samples, today, or 
write to P-K direct for technical 


WHY?. 


Because o or- ? 


dinary cup point set screws fail 
to meet today’s exacting appli- 
cation requirements, and the in- 
creasing demand for component 
reliability. Because of the pivot 
point built into the cup, the 
W-POINT tracks cleanly and 
uniformly. Its impression upon 


the work is even in 


of the cup. 
W-POINT reduces 


minimizes the 


possible. 


the new 


by 


Purchasing Week 


Why 


shape at all points on the cir- 
cumference, producing intimate 
frictional contact on both flanks 
The new P-K 


depth and 


“‘wobble’”’ 


caused by the required tolerance 
clearances between screw 
threads and the tapped hole— 
“tipping” 
of key tightening—contributes 


effect 


more increased contact areas for 
. 50°, more stronger, more dependable hold- 
. 50% ing power than ever before 


HOW MUCH?... Not one 
penny more than conven- 
tional set screws. You get all 
the advantages of this revo- 
lutionary improvement in 
socket set screws—at no in- 
crease in price! 


PARKER-KALON 


PARKER-KALON, a division of 
General American Transportation 
Corporation. Clifton, New Jersey. 
Offices and Warehouses in Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


———-- September 7-13 
Washington 
Perspective 


Washington fears the latest rise in interest rates is syptomatic 
of the inflationary dangers inherent in the tightening money 
situation. 

The Administration is openly worried about an explosion in 
the money market unless steps are taken. 

As they see it, the need to raise the interest ceiling on gov- 
ernment bonds is crucial to the whole interest rate and inflation 
problem. 

Officials view the rise in prime interest rates last week (see 
story p. 1) as a necessary move, and one that was anticipated, 
But this will further complicate the government’s troubles in 
marketing its own securities. 

They see the only alternative to inflation-generating Federal 
Reserve action to prop the sale of government bonds would be 
for Congress to lift the present 444% interest ceiling to bring 
them into line with the market. 


Tight Money—High 
Interest Squabble 


This is at the core of the deepening split between the Adminis- 
tration and Congress over the whole problem of bonus interest 
rates. Most Democrats are reluctant to go along with any move to 
hike interest rates, on political grounds. The party’s position 
traditionally has been a low-interest one. 

While the deadlock continues, the money situation grows 
more critical. The country’s money markets will be strained to 
the breaking point in the coming months. In the tightening 
squeeze, some people are going to be hurt. 

Here’s how worried Administration officials view the situation: 


® Banks are moving into their biggest lending season with the 
approach of Christmas. Demand is rising for short-term money 
to build up Christmas season stocks. 


@ Add to this demand coming from businesses to finance 
capital plant and equipment expansion. The government’s latest 
plant and equipment survey to come out this week is expected 
to show businessmen planning to expand capital spending, despite 
the steel strike. 


@ Then there’s government borrowing, adding big pressure. 
The Treasury will have to go to the money market for $85 bil- 
lion in the next 12 months to meet its financing needs. 

Most of this will have to be in short-term money. If Congress 
doesn’t approve raising the interest ceiling on long-term govern- 
ment securities. 


The Federal Reserve is caught in the middle in this situation. 
Despite its tight money controls to hold down an inflationary out- 
break, it can’t stand idly by and see government bonds go beg- 
ging in a high interest market. 

If the situation becomes grave enough, the Fed at some point 
will have to step in and grant the banks more reserves. When 
this point would come is anybody’s guess. 

But if it should, money to buy government bonds would have 
to come from the commercial banks. President Eisenhower has 
likened this to the next thing to printing press money, making for 
inflation. 


Eisenhower is so concerned that there’s some talk he will call 
a special session of Congress later this year to deal with the sub- 
ject of interest rates. 

But this is generally discounted as unlikely, even by Adminis- 
tration officials. The final choice is up to Treasury Secretary 
Anderson. 

The explosion between the White House and Congress over 
the issue is more likely to come next year, however, in advance 
of the elections. 


Odds are you’ll be paying more this fall for the motor fuel 
you buy—as the result of an increase in the federal gasoline tax. 

A long political wrangle resulted from Eisenhower’s request 
for a 1.5¢ increase in the excise, which is now 3¢ per gal. on 
gasoline and diesel fuel. During the squabble, just about every 
possible method of avoiding a tax increase was explored—but 
in the end, it came out that the President held the high cards. 

Right from the beginning he has said: The huge construction 
program, just getting underway, must be on a pay-as-you-go 
basis; no tax money, no highway construction. 

The political fight will go another round in the Senate, but the 
guessers are guessing that a tax increase will be approved there, 
too if the final version is the 1¢ a gal. being approved by the 
House, then it will add about $500 million a year to the price paid 
by the nation’s motor vehicle operators. 
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3 Business Barometers Indicate 
Slowdown Due to Steel Stalemate 


Manufacturers’ Stocks, 
Orders, and Sales All 
Change Significantly 


Washington—Key business in- 
dicators slowly are beginning to 
show the effects of the steel walk- 
out. Just-released July data on 
manufacturers’ stocks, orders, 
and sales, for example, show a 
slowdown in all three of these 
sensitive barometers. 

In the case of two of them— 
factory orders and sales—de- 
clines were reported, even after 
allowing for seasonal variation. 
Factory stocks, the third sensi- 
tive barometer in this group, also 
showed a significant change— 
from sharp accumulation to very 
minor accumulation. 

The steep drop in the rate of 
stockpiling was to be expected in 
light of the current steel stoppage. 
The figures themselves point out 
the sharp change. In May and 
June, stocks were being built up 
at a $500-million monthly rate. 
In July, only a $100-million gain 
has been. reported. 


Even Small Gain Surprising 


At first glance even a gain of 
that small magnitude is surprising 
with the steel strike on. A liqui- 
dation would seem much more 
likely. But several factors ex- 
plain it: 

First, the steel stoppage, with 
its accompanying inventory liqui- 
dation, only got underway in the 
last two weeks of July. And there 
was still heavy stocking in the 
first two weeks as P. A.’s bought 
up to the last minute. 

Secondly, other durable goods 
manufacturers, buying other than 
primary metal, had little difficulty 
in getting all the goods they 
wanted. Hence in this area the 
stock buildup continued. 

The full effect of the metal 
strikes on inventories probably 
will become clearer when August 
and September figures are re- 
leased. By then, spreading short- 
ages are bound to result in the 
first month-to-month inventory 
declines of 1959. 


See Vigorous Rebound 


But all signs point to a subse- 
quent vigorous inventory rebound 
once: the strikes are over and 
supply lines begin filling up again. 
That’s certainly the picture re- 
vealed by the latest days’ supply 
figures (see chart above). 

Note that despite the heavy 
buying of the past spring, hard 
goods stocks at the end of July 
represented a 59 days’ supply at 
prevailing sales levels. That’s a 
sharp 10 days’ decline or 14% 
below the days’ supply picture of 
a year ago. 

If you look at the 77-day high 
reached in March and April of 
last year, the improvement be- 
comes even more marked. In 
some 15 months, inventories have 
been cut by 18 days or 23%. 

It’s all the more remarkable 
because of the heavy hedge buy- 
ing of recent months. It means 
that sales have been increasing at 
a faster pace than purchasing 
agents have been able to stock 
up. 

More important, it indicates 
that inventory buying has a long 
way to go before it reaches the 
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saturation levels of early 1958. 
The incoming rate of new 
orders, despite some drop in July, 
also indicates that increased buy- 
ing will be the order of the day 
once the strikes are settled. 
That’s because the drop in new 
factory bookings (from $31.4 
billion to $30.9 billion) was al- 
most entirely due to the drop in 
the strike-affected primary metal 
industry. In fact, most other in- 
dustries (with the exception of 
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electrical machinery and trans- 
portation equipment producers) 
reported small rises. 

Another encouraging sign: De- 
spite the drop in new business, 
bookings still top sales. Result: 
Backlogs continue to increase. 

Unfilled orders at the end of 
July were reported out at $50.8 
billion. That’s a increase of $400 
million over June—and a sharp 
$4.1 billion or 9% above year- 
ago levels. 


A.S.A. Releases Summary Booklet 
On 425 New Standards Projects 


New York—The American 
Standards Association has just 
published a 52-page booklet sum- 
marizing 425 projects currently 
being undertaken by members of 
the association. 

The A.S.A. said the booklet 
answers numerous questions con- 
cerning national standardization 
activities in industry, science, 
and the arts and described the 
publication as a handy reference 
for purchasing agents and engi- 
neers. 

The booklet, for example, de- 
tails various A.S.A. projects be- 
ing conducted in the fields of ma- 
terials handling, what work is 
being done to develop office 
standards, and many other proj- 
ects which come under the 


A.S.A.’s 19 standards categories. 

The A.S.A., meanwhile, has 
announced a new revision of the 
American standard on cut and 
ground thread taps that incor- 
porates the complete revision of 
taps standards instituted by man- 
ufacturers in 1955S. 

The new standards publica- 
tion, titled “American Standard 
Taps—Cut and Ground Threads, 
B5.4-1959,” includes tap styles, 
nomenclature and _ definitions, 
thread series data, a standard 
system of marking, and dimen- 
sional and tolerance tables for 
right hand thread taps of the fol- 
lowing types: hand, machine 
screw, spiral pointed, helical 
(spiral) fluted, tapper, nut, pulley, 
and pipe. 


Weekly Production Records 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 
Gasoline, thous bbl 


Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 


Container board, tons 
Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 
Lumber, thous of board ft 


Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


~ * Revised — 


Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 
345 33a° 1,666 
18,396 31,848* 16,771 
14,554 14,698* 8,810 
8,362 8,214 7,937 
12,854 13,197 11,895 
6,338 6,241 7,286 
30,162 29,316 28,206 
86.1 84.6 86.3 
171,749 166,720 146,410 
152,212 154,023 147,505 
94.5 96.3* 90.0 
243,116 240,469 248,442 
1,183 1,204* 1,380 
14,109 14,003 12,272 
490.1 293.0 284.4 
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Smashing *% ton autos into 5 ft. bales 


In a scrap salvage yard in Chicago, this huge press smashes 
automobiles into five-foot bales. Here’s how it works. 
Stripped autos are shoved into a 20-foot press box. At the 
flip of a switch three giant plungers jam down with a force 
of over 1000 tons. Result: A compact bale, five feet long and 
two feet deep. About 30 cars an hour are run through this 
giant baling press. 

Powering this mammoth machine requires sturdy motors. 
They have to deliver an instantaneous surge of power to 
drive home the huge plungers. Five Century Electric 100 hp 
motors do the job. Result: Plenty of dependable power when 
and where it’s needed. 

Century Electric application engineers have helped de- 
velop thousands of motor drive systems like this. And they 
can design the right drive system for your equipment be- 
cause Century Electric designs, manufactures and applies Five 100 hp Century Electric motors provide 


motors and nothing but motors... your assurance of getting dependable muscle power for the huge press. 
more than just a motor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Purchasing Guide for School Needs Available 


Comprehensive 344-Page Book Aids in Purchase 


Of Classroom Teaching 


Washington — A comprehen- 
sive purchase guide to help in the 
buying of equipment and mate- 
rials for teaching sciences, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages in 
elementary and secondary schools 
is now available. 

The 344-page guide, prepared 
under the direction of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, 
is the first of its kind in Ameri- 
can education. 

A spokesman at the council 
said that educators and also elec- 
tronic manufacturers are con- 
cerned about the speed with 
which many schools are ordering 
equipment without checking the 
quality of performance, and in 
some instances, without under- 
standing its best use in the class- 
room. 

The discussion of electronics 
equipment for instruction in mod- 
ern languages is of special inter- 
est. Contributors to this section 
were electronic engineers, lan- 
guage laboratory technicians, and 
school and university instructors 
who use the equipment in teach- 
ing languages. 

Audio and visual electronic 
equipment for foreign language 
learning are treated separately. 
The emphasis is on audio because 
it can be used profitably without 
visual. A combination of the two 
is considered important, but vis- 
ual is not sufficiently developed 
at present. 

The guide points out that on 
the grade school level there is lit- 
tle acceptance so far of the elec- 
tronic classroom or foreign lan- 
guage laboratory. Except in 


Dairy Firm Complains 
Half-Pint Low. Bidder 


Becomes Big Cheese 


Mi is—A large Minne- 

sota dairy firm has challenged a 
formula used by the Minneapolis 
school board in determining “low 
bidders” on contracts to supply 
dairy products for the school 
lunch program. 
Edwin S. Elwell, Jr., vice pres- 
ident of Northland Milk & Ice 
Cream Co., recently charged that 
the board could have saved 
$2,200 during the 1959-60 
school year had his firm’s bid on 
pints of milk been accepted. 

Elwell challenged specifically 
what he said was undue weight 
given to bid prices on half pints 
of milk and the practice of desig- 
nating the “low bidder” for each 
school as sole supplier of all dairy 
oducts for that school. 


Los Angeles County P.A. 
Switches to Regular Gas 


Los Angeles — By switching 
from premium to regular grade 
gasoline in its fleet vehicles, Los 
Angeles County expects to save 
at least $77,000 annually. 

County supervisors voted the 
change after Supervisor Burton 
W. Chace argued that the county 
would not only save about 3¢ per 
gal. on its annual quota of 414 
million gal. 

Shell Oil Co. was awarded the 
contract to supply regular grade 
gas for the coming year on a bid 
of $929,404. 
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Materials and Equipment 


grades 6, 7, 8, contact with lan- 
guage seems to be best supplied 
by the teacher. 

In the secondary school, elec- 
tronic audio equipment is re- 
garded as invaluable. Language 
laboratories involving electronic 
equipment are of varying com- 
plexity, depending upon the na- 
ture of the installation. Basically, 
the equipment should be simple, 
durable, easy to operate, and 


needing a minimum of repair and 
maintenance, the guide explains. 

The purchase guide gives a 
master list of equipment neces- 
sary for teaching languages in 
the modern way and other sub- 
jects without, of course, naming 
a manufacturer. The items are 
described in general terms so that 
equipment substantially equiva- 
lent in size and quality can be 
included. 

The book sells for $3.95 and 
can be ordered from the pub- 
lisher, Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Zachry K-O'd in Competitive Bid Bout 


Houston—Harris County P.A. 
Claude Zachry was kayoed again 
recently in his fight to buy on a 
competitive bid basis. 

The latest blow came when 
District Attorney Dan Walton 
recommended that the county 
turn down a low-bid on furniture 
items and accept a higher bid. 
He said the higher-priced items 
would match existing equipment. 

Despite Zachry’s protests, the 
commissioners’ court voted three- 
to-one to award the contract to 
the next-to-lowest bidder. The 
purchase included eight desks, 20 
chairs, eight wastebaskets, two 


file cabinets, eight metal 
trays, and four costumers. 
Comm. W. Kyle Chapman, 
who said his majority vote was 
cast “reluctantly,” complained 
that the country’s recurrent prac- 
tice of referring bids to depart- 
ment heads for the recommenda- 
tions was discouraging bids. 
County P.A. Zachry echoed 
his sentiments, declaring, “I had 
to get down on my knees to get 
some people to start bidding 
again. If you wipe out any com- 
petition by passing up the low 
bids, any furniture, or other items 
we buy, is going to cost us more.” 


desk 


supplied air 
732-A: (shown) 
with 

supplied air 


Fiber/Glass Foundation speeds window and 


NEOPRENE 
NYLON HOOD 

A nylon-coated fabric 
which is also suitable 
for protection against 
water and oil. 

731-N + (shown) 
without 

supplied air 


732-N 
with 
supplied air 


canopy replacement in New CESCO Acid Hoods 


«From CESCO comes another safety equipment 
development to help you cut the cost of replac- 
ing the window and canopy in hoods used for 
protection against acid and caustics. CESCO has 
simplified this time-consuming maintenance job 
by developing a new fiber glass foundation 
which can be disassembled or assembled in 
minutes. Here’s all you do: remove window 
frame and air-tight molded rubber gasket by re- 
leasing toggle locks on sides of foundation. Re- 
place window in frame. Position holes in hood 

opening to match those in foundation 


opening. Set gasket and window frame 
in position and lock. 


CESCO Acid Hoods also feature the new Hed- 
Rite Headgear which is adjustable three ways: 
for head sizes, for overall strap length, for over- 


head strap position. 


The materials used in the new Acitex and 
Neoprene Nylon Hoods shown are durable and 
strain-resistant, yet flexible enough to permit 
freedom of movement. Air-supplied models have 
a discharge tube mounted on the headgear, 
which is fed by a hose from an air valve sus- 


pended at the waist. 


See your CESCO distributor or write our 
Chicago office for prices and complete informa- 
tion about CESCO Acid-Resistant Hoods. 
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G.S.A. Plans Sale 
| Of Its Stockpiled 


MagnesiumScrap 


_ Washington — General Serv- 
ices Administration has an- 
nounced plans to sell small 
quantities of magnesium scrap 
and cadmium-magnesium scrap 
from the national stockpile. Be- 
ing released because of obsoles- 
cence, the scrap originally was 
obtained for processing into 
cadmium and magnesium metal 
when those metals were in short 
supply. 

The sale does not affect the 
standing argument between the 
Administration and Congress 
over new legislative authority to 
release excess stockpile ma- 
terials without congressional ap- 
proval. The scrap sales require 
but almost automatically get that 
approval. 

Involved are 3,075 short tons 
of magnesium scrap, purchasable 
in small quantities of a few hun- 
dred tons each over the next 
several years with first sales be- 
ginning in mid-1960. Also to be 
| released are 4,413 tons of cad- 
| mium-magnesium scrap, also. in 
small quantities over the next 
three years. 


| Cut Funds for Continuing 
Incentive Purchase Plan 


Washington—In its final fiscal- 
year 1960 supplemental appro- 
priations bill, the Administration 
took its biggest itemized cut in 
money to continue supplemental 
incentive purchase programs 
aimed at spurring domestic mine 
production. 
General Services Administra- 
tion already is negotiating close- 
outs on most of its incentive pur- 
chase program contracts still in 
effect. Others already have 
closed out. 

The Administration asked 
$287,285,072 to wind up these 
contracts, got only $108-million. 


Washington State Buys 
lis Tires on Annual Basis 


Olympia, Wash.—Brisk com- 
petition marked the opening of 
bids last month on the first con- 
tract to furnish all state agencies 
with tires on an annual basis. 

Each agency had _ formerly 
purchased its tire needs sepa- 
rately. Central Wholesale Serv- 
ice of Seattle was apparent low 
bidder on the contract, involving 
about 2,000 tires and approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

Central Wholesale was some 
$2,700 below the second low 
bidder. Its price on the key 
sizes, 6.70-15 and 7.50-14, was 
$15.01 each for Sieberling tires. 


Reynolds Metals Making 
Fine Hydrated Alumina 


Hurricane Creek, Ark.—P.A.’s 
in chemical process industries 
should soon find the smallest par- 
ticle size of hydrated alumina 
more easily available. 

Reynolds Metals Co. has in- 
stalled new equipment at its plant 
here which can annually yield 
over 20 million Ib. of R-5005 hy- 
drated alumina. Previous produc- 
tion was on a pilot plant scale. 
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Col. Stark Retires from Ordnance 


Oakland, Calif.—Col. John M. 
Stark has relinquished command 
of the San Francisco Ordnance 
District, a nine-state, $250 mil- 
lion government defense procure- 
ment agency. 

Stark retired last week after 
30 years of Army service, many 
of which were spent in “the buy- 
ing end of the business.” His 
successor is Col. Leander H. 
Harrison, who spent the last 
three years in the office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, 
~<. 

The retiring procurement chief 
was responsible for setting many 


purchasing patterns in the Ord- 
nance Corp. Col. Stark won the 
Legion of Merit for organizing 
the Japanese industrial resources 
during the Korean War. He is 
also responsible for the basic pro- 
graming of Republic of Korea 
Army automotive maintenarice 
installations. 


COL. JOHN M. STARK, left, who re- 
tired last week as procurement chief 
of the San Francisco Ordnance Dis- 
trict, shows his successor, Col. Lean- 
der H. Harrison, the vast area the 
district serves. 


AIR FREIGHT EXGLUSIVE 


Reserved Air Freight—United Air Lines 
regular-rate “extra” guarantees you space 


United Air Lines can guarantee the air freight space you need! United Mainliners and 
Cargoliners take off more than 900 times a day, and every one of them is a cargo carrier. 
The “right” flight at the right time for your shipment — another reason why so many 
shippers use Reserved Air Freight on a regular basis! Phone United Air Lines today. 


AND MORE “EXTRAS” 


Radar on every Mainliner® helps Door-to-door pickup and delivery 
insure more on-time deliveries, a makes United an extension of your 
smoother ride for fragile cargo. own shipping department. 


The only centralized cargo control Service to 82 cities, 2000 commu- 
checks your shipment every mile nities, puts most markets only 
and minute of the way. hours from your production line. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how United Air Lines saves 
freight shippers money, provides 
better service. How about you? 
Just write to Cargo Sales Divi- 
sion, United Air Lines, 36 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, IIlinois. 


' AIR LINES 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP UNITED A/R LINES 
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Great Western Chicago Sugar Terminal Opens 


Denver—Great Western Sugar Co., 
a major beet sugar producer, has opened 
a Chicago terminal to handle bulk and 
liquid beet sugar in competition with 
cane sugar interests for the first time. 

Frank A. Kemp, Great Western presi- 
dent, said in the past beet sugar manu- 
facturers have been unable to ship liquid 
sugar to Chicago—the nation’s largest 
industrial sugar market—economically 
because of the high freight rates. 

With Great Western’s new terminal, 
the firm can ship dry sugar in bulk from 
its Rocky Mountain factories to Chi- 
cago where it is converted into liquid 
sugar and loaded into tankcars aboard 
trucks for Midwest distribution. 

Kemp said the firm’s ability to sell the 
bulk sugar in Chicago has been aided by 
the development of railroad gondolas ca- 
pable of holding 120,000 Ib. of sugar, 
the equivalent of 1,200 bags. The new 
equipment eliminates sacking. 

The Great Western executive also 


pointed out that the new terminal will 
permit his company, which has been 
marketing sacked sugar in Chicago for 
several decades, to meet the competition 
of cane producers who have transpor- 
tation advantages via the Mississippi 
River and St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Seaboard Airline R.R. to Start 


Piggyback Service on Nov. 1 


Charlotte, N. C.—Seaboard Air J.ine 
Railroad will inaugurate piggyback serv- 
ice between Charlotte, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York starting Nov. 1, 
a railroad spokesman announced. 

C. M. Bonner, the line’s assistant 
freight traffic manager, said it will be 
the first through piggyback transporta- 
tion between this area and principal 
Eastern cities. He said specifically de- 
signed flat cars 85 ft. in length, capable 
of carrying two highway-type trailers, 
will be used. 


JUST WHAT 


YOU WANT... 


Standard and 
Special Washers for 


Every Purpose....Sizes, 


Shapes, and Materials 


to meet your requirements 


Whether your immediate need is for tiny brass 
washers averaging 588,000 to the pound—or 
massive washers 2314,” in diameter, weighing 21 
lbs. each — Wrought Washer has or can produce 
just what you want, to your specifications. 
Over 100,000 sets of dies are available to 

you without extra cost. If your specifications 
happen to match any one of them, the 


cost of new dies is eliminated. 


As the world’s largest producer of washers, 
we offer you a dependable source of supply 
for the washers and stampings you need — 
anything that can be punched out of metal, 
plastics, fibre, and other materials—within 
the practical limitations of mass production. 


You, as a user of washers, are assured of 


highest quality at competitive prices. 
Send us your specifications so that 
we may quote on your washer or 
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Competitively Priced ‘Air-Cae’ 


to Make Debut in November 


South Bend, Ind.—Curtiss-Wright’s new Air-Car will begin rolling off the pro- 
duction line in November, priced competitively with standard automobiles, accord- 
ing to a company spokesman. The unique vehicle, which can ride over land or 
water, will be sold in limited quantities for the purpose of developing customer 
requirements and customer thinking with regard to utilization. The Air-Car does 
not have conventional wheels, axles, brakes, clutches, transmissions, or frame. 
Both suspension and propulsion are accomplished through low pressure, low 


velocity air. 


Calaveras Builds New Facility 
For a Speedy Cement Loading 


San Andreas, Calif.—Calaveras Ce- 
ment Co.’s new bulk cement facilities 
here have been equipped with a unique 
loading system to permit the simultane- 
ous loading of three bulk cement trucks, 
two sack cement trucks, and a railroad 
car. 

Two steel bulk loading tanks, 25 ft. 
in diameter and each with a capacity of 
2,700 bbl., are mounted above a 10 x 60- 
ft. truck scale so that cement can be dis- 
charged rapidly by gravity to a bulk 
truck waiting on the scale. 

Cement is pumped 350 ft. from stor- 
age silos into the bulk loading bins by 
a 10-in. cement pump which keeps the 
bins constantly replenished. 


Holman Brothers, Ltd., Sets Up 
Compressor Facilities in Spain 


London — Holman Brothers, Ltd., 
manufacturer of pneumatic equipment for 
mining, quarrying, and civil engineering 
industries, has formed a new manufac- 
turing subsidiary in Spain in hopes of off- 
setting declining orders from Britain’s ail- 
ing coal industry. 

The new firm, called Holman Iberica 
S.A., will manufacture the Holman 12- 
cfm. capacity portable compressor. The 
plant is already in operation at Pinto, 
near Madrid. 

Aside from dwindling orders from the 
nationalized coal industry in Britain, the 
new company will enable Holman to ex- 
pand its sales in Spain without being 
affected by Spanish import restrictions. 
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SEE you... 


When your freight is anywhere on the 9000-mile Ringsby System, we actually see you! 


ie 


Your shipment is tracked constantly—day and night. Routing information from 13 major 


stamping requirements. Write 
for Catalog 40-A if you do 
not have a copy. 


{terminals is transmitted instantly, accurately to Denver headquarters over a new 

4 “high-speed voice communications network. It is placed immediately upon a giant 

‘ visual central-control dispatch board—each of Ringsby’s rolling units has its own tag 
~«@nd number for quick, positive identification. Ship RINGSBY ROCKET... 

and S.A.E. sizes are ' ' the fastest, visually-controlled distance between two docks. 

available in 42° 35> Wig iy ND ie scene aaa ee 

1-lb. and 5-lb. boxes as “e590 Vy; : a 

shown here and in aid. / 4 7 

100- and 200-lb. containers é ; STN 
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All Standard 


WROUGHT WASHER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


the world's largest producer of washers 
2111 S. BAY ST.+* MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


UCK: LINES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES DENVER, COLO. 
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Foreign Perspective 


Unwitting Contributors to Free Enterprise 


London—Britishers see an intensified Soviet trade drive underway. 

Evidence is coming in just as details of plans for expanded U. K.-Soviet 
trade are being digested. But few people here expect to see a revival of Soviet 
“dumping” in commodity markets. Not for awhile, anyway. 

Here’s the trade drive evidence: Russia has just offered British Guiana 
nearly $70 million in economic aid. That follows agreements for assistance with 
Turkey, Ethiopia, Cyprus, and Guinea. 

These offers show a broadening of Soviet interest beyond regions which 
hitherto have most qualified for Soviet aid—like Egypt, India, and Iraq. 

Despite the step-up, Soviet trade and aid totals still do not compare with 
the funds flowing into underdeveloped countries from stateside and British 
sources. 

Nevertheless it has Westerners worried—mainly because the Russians know 
how to make maximum political capital out of their comparatively meager 
offerings. 

* * 

Bonn—All indications point to increasing trade between West Germany and 
the Communist bloc. 

During the first half of 1959, for example, stepped-up exports to the Iron 
Curtain nations hit $181.4 million. That’s a sharp 24% above year-ago levels. 

Imports from the Reds also were showing gains. Over the same January- 
June period, incoming shipments from the East bloc hit $178.6 million—also 
a gain of 24%. 

The approximate balance between the Communist imports and exports is 
significant. Usually these nations won’t make deals to buy Western goods— 


| unless a similar amount of Red merchandise is accepted in return. 


Beirut—Czechoslovakia and East Germany may be unwitting contributors 
to the cause of free enterprise in neutral Iraq. 

They are offering to ship to Iraq over 150 complete small industrial plants 
for consumer goods. 

But here’s the irony of it. These plants, according to Iraqi officials, will be 
free enterprise plants. Iraq will push a goodly portion of these factories, offer- 
ing them for sale to private investors on easy credit terms. 

The plants cover a wide range of facilities. These include equipment for shoe 
manufacturing, spinning and weaving, hides processing, glass-making, electric 
appliances, and metal products. 

Government sources, by playing up the private investment opportunities, hope 
to encourage demand for the plants. 


The Iraqi Industrial Bank will advance up to 80% of the capital of any pro- 
posed industrial project, as an added incentive. 


New Delhi—India is going ahead with its plans to build up a domestic auto- 
mobile industry. 


The latest step involves a license agreement between the Indian Tata Loco- 

motive & Machine Co. and Daimler-Benz. 

Under the license agreement, India will produce 12,000 cars (DKW-type) 

annually (a Daimler-Benz product). Tentative price for the car is $1,400. 
Investments required to start production are said to be $28 million. 

The agreement is part of India’s industrialization goal. With stepped-up steel 

and other hard goods output, India hopes 

to be able to raise its standard of living 

and limit its imports to needed capital 

goods and still further expansion. 


U.S. Takes a Major Part In 
Damascus Annual Trade Fair 


Damascus—The U. S. and Great Bri- 
tain are taking part in the Annual Damas- 
cus International Trade Fair for the first 
time since the Suez Crisis. The trade fair 
opened Aug. 21 and is scheduled to run 
until Sept. 30. 

In previous years, Communist bloc 
countries took the lion’s share of the fair- 
grounds. This year’s fair, however, is 
more in line with the “positive neutralism” 
professed by the United Arab Republic. 

Besides the U. S. and Britain, partici- 
pants include Belgium, Holland, West 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Japan, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Russia. 

The U. S. pavilion will emphasize solar 
energy entitled ‘““Your Future in the Sun.” 
Among the devices in the display are a 
solar oven, reflector cooker, solar fur- 
naces, solar engine, solar batteries for 
radios, and a solar-propelled boat. The 
exhibit also includes models of American 
space vehicles, a demonstration of TV, 
stereo and Hi-Fi. 


Purchase 


* 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


By replacing stainless steel with a com- 
pression molded melamine housing, the man- 
ufacturer of Apeco office laminator is saving 
up to $100,000 a year. CMPC engineered the 
5-part plastic housing to lock and inter-fit 
over the operating unit . . . recommending 
melamine for high strength, heat resistance. 
Resultant savings allow pricing the unit for 
volume sales, greater profit. Have part-cost 
problems? You can purchase for profit, too 
... call, specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1029 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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U.S. Gypsum Exploits Mexican Deposit 


Mexico City—The U. S. Gypsum Co. 
is undertaking a major gypsum mining 
project in Mexico in what geologists have 
called the “world’s largest gypsum de- 
posit.” 

The company will set up its operation 
at a point on a recently renovated main- 
line railroad providing easy access to 
the port of Tampico. 

(Kaiser Gypsum Co. recently an- 
nounced plans to construct a highly auto- 
mated gypsum products plant at Rosaria, 
N. M., to serve buyers in New Mexico, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
plant, adjacent to a high grade gypsum 
deposit, is scheduled to open production 
in June 1960 with a rated productive 
capacity of 120 million sq. ft. of gypsum 
board annually.) 

Independent geologists discovered the 
enormous Mexican gypsum deposits. U. 
S. Gypsum acquired the claims and 
blocked out an area containing known 
reserves of two billion tons of commer- 
cial gypsum. Additional claims were re- 


linquished on the strength of reports that 
the territory retained had sufficient de- 
posits to last long into the future. 

U. S. Gypsum purchasing personnel 
have been in Mexico City and other areas 
recently buying as much equipment lo- 
cally as possible to get started on the 
big project. It is hoped that the opera- 
tion can get underway within a year 
with initial shipments of 1,500 tons a 
day and eventual yearly production of 
up to one million tons. 

Shipment to the United States will be 
in U. S. Gypsum’s new super-loading 
15,000-ton vessels designed for quick 
turn-around trips to such ports as 
Houston, New Orleans, Mobile, and per- 
haps Jacksonville. 

The Mexican government claims to 
have found bauxite deposits beneath the 
gypsum deposits in the areas relinquished 
by U. S. Gypsum. It has declared those 
claims “national reserves” which the 
Mexican federal authorities hope to work 
as bauxite operations at some future date. 
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W.H. Zinn, Director of Purchases, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., says: 


“The Yellow Pages helps us make purchases all 
over the nation—without !eaving our central office.’ 


“To locate an item right in the area where it’s wanted, it’s good purchasing 
practice to use the Yellow Pages. We do practically all our buying from 
our central office here in Wheeling, and our library of Yellow Pages 
directories brings a coast-to-coast line-up of reputable suppliers for what- 


ever we need, within easy reach!” 


Make it your purchasing practice to consult the Yellow Pages first when 
you want to locate a source of supply fast! 


America’s Buying Guide For Over 60 Years! 
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Back to School 


V HE usual September “back to school” movement is in full swing these 
days. And, as usual, there is many a purchasing man about to renew 

with vigor his yearly resolve to “take a course or two myself.” 
It’s a noble thought, but too often it dies aborning. The pressure of every- 


day affairs keeps too many of us from thinking through for an answer to the 
all important first question: 


“What course should I take?” 


We doubt that there ever will be complete agreement as to what exactly 
should be included in the curriculum for either a beginner or experienced pur- 
chasing man. Maybe there’s a clue in the recently completed study and 
resultant action taken by the United States Military Academy. Just a few days 
ago it was announced that West Pointers, starting this fall, will spend less 
time on vocational subjects such as tactical instruction and military hygiene. 
Instead, according to The New York Times, the time will be spent on more 
nuclear physics, chemistry, studies of the effects of radiation, and social 
sciences. A special point was made of the renewed emphasis on the funda- 
mentals of written and spoken English and in logic and research techniques. 


In purchasing, it seems to us, there is an analogous situation. For an 
Army man, obviously there is no substitute for the ability to plot effective 
battle strategy; for a purchasing man, there is no substitute for the ability 
to originate purchasing strategy. In each instance we are talking about funda- 
mentals, whether it’s the case of a man studying to make the Army his career 
or whether he’s studying to make purchasing his profession. In both cases 


modern-day operations call for men capable of broad thinking, men who can 
deal with more than “vocational” activities. 


To make a sweeping statement that all purchasing men should study only 
purchasing techniques is as foolhardy as to say that all should study every- 
thing except purchasing techniques. West Point is not abandoning tactical 
instruction and other military subjects; it is supplementing such instruction. 


In purchasing there are some buyers and even purchasing agents who need 
added instruction or refresher courses in purchasing fundamentals. Others 
can use different types of courses, public speaking, management techniques, 
speed reading, and report writing, to name just a few. 


Just what course is best for any one man must first be determined by the 
man himself. He can obtain guidance from his “boss” who looks at his work 
from one viewpoint, and from fellow purchasing men who look at his work 
from another viewpoint. But the basic decision is his own; he knows his 
own weaknesses and his strengths and he knows what his company and the 
purchasing department need most. 


Yes, this is the season when the back to school movement is in full bloom 
and it’s the season for good resolutions, too. There is scarcely a village or 


hamlet where courses are not available. There are probably several courses 
open to you. 


What course are you going to take? 


| Your Follow-Up File | 


‘Peddler Profiles’ Rides Again 


Towson, Md. 

I greatly enjoyed reading your ar- 
ticle “If You’re in Purchasing, You'll 
Recognize Them” (April 6 °59, p. 18). 

As editor of this company’s sales 
force house organ, “Field Fax,” I 
should like your permission to reprint 
this article in part, as well as the car- 
toon “Peddler Profiles,” for a future 
edition. Due credit will be given 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

“Field Fax” is an internal organ, 
limited to members of the sales force 
only. 

H. Wayne Leonard 
Editor, Field Fax 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


@ Permission granted. 


Should P.A.’s Pay? 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

We would appreciate receiving a 
copy of the article discussing whether 
purchasing agents should authorize 
payment of invoices. 

As we recall, this appeared in the 
section “PURCHASING WEEK Asks 
wemeie 

I. J. Klingaman 
Executive Director, Purchases 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


@ You’re right about the section. It 
was in our July 27 ’59 issue, p. 11 
(“Do You Agree That Invoice Ap- 
proval Is a purchasing Department 
Function? Why?”). 


Wants to Compile Copies 


Detroit, Mich. 

We have quite a few copies of 

PURCHASING WEEK and we would like 
to compile them in a binder. 

Would you let us know if you sell 

binders for this purpose. If not, could 
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you let us know where we may be able 
to obtain one? 

Ann Kelly 

Assistant Purchasing Agent 

P. L. Polk & Co. 


@ We don’t have binders; however, 
we can refer you to a source. 


Wants to Explore Process 


Corning, N. Y. 

In your Aug. 10 issue, reference is 
made to metal coatings of chromium, 
molybdenum, and tungsten on other 
metals (“Product Perspective,” p. 16). 
This is a process developed by Alloyd 
Research Corp. 

We are interested in exploring this 
process further and would like to get 
in touch with them. Please let us 
know this company’s address. 

R. E. Ryerson 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Corning Glass Works 


elt’s 202 Arsenal, 


Mass. 


Watertown, 


Another Reprint Request 


Butte, Mont. 

The May 5, 1958 issue of PuR- 
CHASING WEEK contained an article 
on Chevrolet’s test of nylon tires 
(“Nylon Fighting Rayon for Tire Mar- 
ket in ‘Battle of Fibers,’” p. 1). 

Our materials and standards com- 
mittee is very interested in obtaining 
a copy of the article. 

Roger A. Hofacker 
Manager, Purchasing Department 
Montana Power Co. 


Here’s the Correct Price 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Your Aug. 17 issue of PURCHASING 

WEEK carried a price of $655 for the 

Atronic Model 605 Parts Counter. It 
sells for approximately $9,000. 

We would appreciate your calling 
this to your readers’ attention. 

Edward F. Moody, Jr. 

Account Executive 

The Ullman Organization 


We Recognize the Field 


Lansing, Mich. 

I want to compliment you on the 

manner in which you are handling mat- 

ters pertaining to governmental pur- 

chasing. Previous to your entering the 

field, it was difficult for a governmental 

agency to get any recognition what- 

ever. Your efforts are highly appreci- 

ated by governmental officials of all 
levels. 

J. Stanley Bien 

Director 

Purchasing Division 

State of Michigan 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You . 


Would you like to see salesmen’s calls reduced 
and telephone sales efforts increased ? 


Vv. W. Stehlin, assistant purchasing 
agent, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati: 


“We discourage phone salesmanship 
tc any great extent, unless perhaps it is 
from a supplier we know well and have 
had many dealings with. We generally : ‘ 
prefer to see the salesman in our office. From Complete Strapping Service 
Problems, ideas, and designs cannot be 
discussed in detail over the phone, par- 
ticularly when a third party is involved. 


+ 
Of e erp meting wih ceri New Flat Strapping Sealer... 


phone.” 


D. R. Ross, purchasing agent, Vendo portable air powered | 
Co., Kansas City: } ; 


“A telephone sales presentation will 
not, in most cases, provide the effects 
and results of a good presentation made 
in person. I do believe, however, that 
many salesmen’s calls can be reduced Our new Model 7O 
by use of the telephone, depending on 
products or services being sold, type 
of customer, and whether the call covers 
an initial sale, a repeat, or a service 


problem. However good ‘sales sense’ air powered 
must prevail.” 


H. S. Wahlner, general purchasing 
agent, Knox Glass Inc., Knox, Pa.: 


“I would not like to see salesmen’s 
calls reduced. Salesmen who know their 
products are very welcome. Their visits 
give me the opportunity to sit down face 
to face and discuss any product or prob- 
lem that we may have. I like to have the 
salesman right across the table par- 
ticularly for questions or explanations 
on technical matters. On a long-distance 
telephone call you may miss a point. 
The conversation is open more to mis- 
interpretation.” 


Herb Bjornberg, manager, purchasing 
department, AiResearch Mig. Co. of 


Arizona, Phoenix: And Model 7O weighs only 2O pounds, 


“We have eliminated salesmen call- 
ing on Monday and Friday of each week 
to enable buyers to accomplish neces- ° 
sary desk work. This resulted in sales- can be handled easily ‘es on the job. 
men making a greater effort for ap- Tae 
pointments in advance to be sure of 
seeing the individuals concerned. Tele- 
phone sales efforts have shown no ap- 
preciable increase as a result. Sales- 
men’s visits can be consolidated in one 
visit to allow a better time budgeting.” 


It is designed to tie 2” x .O50O flat 


Max Peerce, vice president and direc- 


ee Pere tees Sage Carp. steel strapping... ideal for 
New Rochelle, N. Y.: ee pping eo) carloading 


“I find I do much better seeing the 
salesman personally, especially those 
we have dealt with before. You can 
accomplish more when you sit down 
together. It’s easier to discuss tech- 
nical points, etc., and there is less room 
for misinterpretation than in a phone 
conversation. I’m always glad to see 
salesmen. I will even do paper work 
after hours to make room to see one.” 


R. J. Stratman, purchasing agent, Bow- 
mar Instrument Corp., Fort Wayne, 


P . USS is a registered trademark 
led.: further information. 


U. S. Steel Supply 

U. S. Steel Corporation, Dept. P.W. 
208 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


“In a highly precise mechanical and 
electrical operation such as ours, it is 


highly advantageous to have salesmen U. S. Steel Supply 


call on us. We encourage salesman Di . 8 f 
communication through our depart- ivision 0 


ment to other departments to kee i 

abreast of all acme developments. We United States Steel 
do not feel salesmen generally abuse 
any privileges, because a good salesman 
realizes that his time is valuable. If sams Darien Contere ane 


: : Complete Steel Strapping Service Coast to Coast 
control 1S necessary, . it can best be USS Steel Strapping formerly Gerrard Steel Strapping 
effected through regulation of call hours. 


Please send me complete information on the Model 70 Sealer 


NAME. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


ee 
ee ee 
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(Continued from page 1) 
by a 35¢ increase per 100 Ib. 
Minimum increases for each ship- 
ment in the areas is 25¢ and 35¢ 
respectively. The new rates are 
expected to bring in an additional 
$16 million a year to the agency. 

At the same time, an L.C.C. 
examiner recommended _ that 
fourth class mail rates be in- 
creased by some $88.8 million a 
year—roughly equal to the deficit 
now being incurred by this mail. 
If approved by the full commis- 
sion, it would mean a hike in 
Parcel Post and catalog rates 
ranging from 1-35%. 

The Post Office asked the 
L.C.C. to increase the rates back 
in April 1957. Since then, the 
matter has been under investiga- 
tion by the commission. Public 
hearings have been set on the 
issue for Oct. 9 before the full 
commission. Within weeks after 
the public hearings, a final ruling 
will be handed down by the com- 
missioners. Observers expect the 
hike in rates to be approved. 

The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has jurisdiction over 
fourth class rates only. Other 
postal rates are set by Congress. 

Expected to offset part of the 
impact of these higher rates, 
however, are reduced volume 
rates under consideration by the 
L.C.C. for the Railway Express 
Agency and freight forwarders. 

Railway Express wants to cut 


Bankers Want lke 
To Curb’ Inflation 


Washington—The American 
Bankers Association, in a de- 
parture from its traditional role, 
has thrown its support behind 
President Eisenhower’s drive to 
curb inflation. 

The association, which repre- 
sents 98% of all the banks in 
the country, last week set up a 
special committee to study the 
long-range problem of promoting 
economic growth without infla- 
tion. The committee is headed by 
Casimiar A. Sienkiewicz, presi- 
dent of the Central-Penn Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. 

The immediate aim of the plan 
is to beam an educational pro- 
gram at the public warning of 
the dangers of inflation. The 
group will “take an active interest 
in certain legislative proposals 
and congressional studies that 
have an important bearing on 
price stability.” 

As outlined by A.B.A. Presi- 
dent Lee P. Miller at a meeting 
here, this would mark a break 
with previous A.B.A. policy of 
concerning itself mainly with gen- 
cral banking matters. Miller says 
the A.B.A. will stress the role of 
government monetary and budget 
policies, 

In effect, this would mean 
strony public support for Federal 
Reserve money and credit poli- 
cies and efforts in behalf of Eisen- 
hower’s attempts to hold down 
federal budget expenditures. 

The special committee will 
tange much wider than this, how- 
ever. It would also deal with the 
general areas of prices and wage 
policies as well as to try to in- 
fluence legislation in Congress. 

Bank of America Official Jesse 
W. Tapp, a member of the com- 
mittee, explained that the econ- 
omy may be entering a critical 
period as it moves into a new 
period of prosperity. 


rates on volume shipments of 300 
Ib. and over by as much as 37%. 
The new rates were slated to go 
une cuect vu Sep. 8 unless the 
L.C.C. susnends taem. The rates 
have been hotly contested by rivai 
transportation media and stand a 
petter Gia: eves Caance of being 
suspended pending investigation 
by the commission. 

Action is expected any time, 
too, on a whole series of reduced 
volume rates now being offered 
by freight forwarders based on 
railroad piggy-back service. The 
rates were originally suspended 
by the I.C.C. but it failed to rule 
on them within the seven month 


1.C.C. Votes Increase in Small Shipment Rates | 


period required by law. It re- 
su.ied in the rates going into 
e:fect some months back, subject 
() a fina: decision by the commis- 
ion. 

Now the commission seems 
about ready to rule on the issue. 
Truckers have protested the 
measure strongly on grounds that 
the rates in eifect allows freight 
forwarders to act as carriers by 
virtue of the piggyback opera- 
tions. 

The matter seems sure to be 
carried to court regardless of 
which way the I.C.C. rules. It is 
a key issue for both truckers and 
freight forwarders. 


Colleges Set Up Buying Courses 


New York—Evening courses for purchasing agents and 
others interested in the techniques and principles of purchas- 
ing have been scheduled for this fall by Detroit and Fordham 
Universities. 

On Sept. 18, at Detroit, Dr. Clyde T. Hardwick, a former 
purchasing agent, business consultant, and now director of the 
Institute for Business Services, will deliver the first of eight 
lectures on “Dynamic Negotiating Techniques.” Three other 
courses—“Economics of Price and Cost Analysis,” “Manag- 
ing Procurement Activities,” and “Legal Practices for Purchas- 
ing”’—are set to begin on Nov. 13, Feb. 12, and April 8, 
respectively. 

At Fordham University, a 20-hour course on the Principles 
and Techniques of Purchasing as applied to business, institu- 
tional, and government units will get under way Oct. 1, under 
the tutelage of Miss Alice C. Hodnett, chief of the Procure- 
ment and Traffic Branch of the New York Operations Office 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


calcium chloride. 
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fe multiwall bag you see taking a 


Turkish bath in our picture contains 


We steamed this new Bagpak® multi- 
wall in 95% relative humidity at 120°F. 
for 48 hours. (Unprotected, under these 
conditions, this chemical takes on 2% 
times its weight in water in about an hour! ) 

But when we opened up the bag, the 
thirsty crystals spilled out as though they 
had been stored on the Sahara! 


Purchasing Week 


And Bagpak’s new Hy-poly kraft saves 
you money. You stand to save from $5 to 
$16 per thousand multiwalls! 

That’s because new Hy-poly kraft is so 
superior to medium and low-density PE 
sheets that you get equal, if not greater, 
moisture-vapor protection from a coating 
approximately half as thick! 

Extensive laboratory tests prove that 
this dramatic new barrier sheet is superior 
in every way. Write us today for samples. 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 


_Now International Paper saves you 
$5 to $16 per thousand PE multiwalls! 


Read why new humidity- proof “Hy-poly” kraft makes 
medium and low-density polyethylene sheets extravagant! 


See how calciom chloride pro- 
tected by Hy-poly kraft Bagpak, 
pours after 48-hour steam bath! 
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B. F. CALDWELL, Wayne County, W. Va.’s 
first Eagle Scout, still finds scouting thrilling. 


To a man who has been an Eagle Scout, 
teacher, and coach, working with young 
people is about the most rewarding thing 
an adult can do. 

“But adults seem to be too busy with 
other things to pause and give a thought 
to youth,” says Bernard F. Caldwell 


———A Purchasing Week Profile 
Bernard Caldwell, Inco Purchaser, Works with Youngsters 


(photo) of Huntington, W. Va., purchas- 
ing agent for International Nickel Co. 

Caldwell’s interest in youth dates back 
to 1922, when he and seven friends de- 
cided to form a Scout Troop. The troop 
expanded, and before long Bernard Cald- 
well became Wayne County, W. Va.’s first 
Eagle Scout. 

Four years at Georgetown College, Ky., 
only partially interrupted Caldwell’s par- 
ticipation in scouting. Although he put 
himself through college; took rigorous 
pre-medical studies, and was the sopho- 
more class president, Caldwell still man- 
aged to devote much of his summers to 
the Scout program. Finally, unable to 
pursue his medical studies, Caldwell 
turned to teaching science and coaching, 
natural outlets for his desire to work with, 
and for, youngsters. He taught and 
coached for six years, and became his 
school’s first scoutmaster. 

As head of the Tri-State Area Boy 
Scout Council (W. Va., Ohio, and Ky.), 
Caldwell spearheaded a drive to develop 
a $50,000 swimming pool—one of his 
most personally rewarding experiences. 
He also has served as president of the 
Tri-State Council, which awarded him the 
Silver Beaver, scouting’s highest local- 
council honor. 

Caldwell believes a link between scout- 


EADER 
CHANGE 


1. Packaging Idea 
2. Check the Spec 


1. Four-Tier Bulk Pack Cuts Costs 


An advanced idea in packaging used 
by Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has resulted in lower labor and ma- 
terial costs, more efficient warehousing 
and shipping, and simplified unloading 
and handling at the receiving station. 

A simplified version of its four-tier 
bulk pack has been adapted to carry 32 
engines. Each tier consists of a regular 
slotted container holding eight engines. 
The engines are held in place by die-cut 
pads with contour cut outs. After one tier 
is filled, the flaps are closed and glue is 
applied to the top to hold the next tier in 
place. The complete package is unitized 
on a wood skid and secured with two 
bands of steel strapping. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. designed and 
supplies this container to Briggs & Strat- 
ton. 


THIRTY-TWO ENGINES are packaged in 4- 
tier carton reducing labor, material costs. 


2. Ballast Substitution 


JIM DAVIS, right, receives commendation 
from Leo Nevenswander, Davis’ supervisor. 
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Saved $18,000 


With years of purchasing experience 
behind him, one value analysis-conscious 
P.A. saved his company $18,000 on one 
order through alertness and awareness of 
the fallibility of engineering specifications. 

Jim Davis, Missiles & Space Division, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., thought the bid 
was high from the only vendor who made 
ballast in the metal requested on the pur- 
chase order he received from his engineer- 
ing department. 

Instead of buying immediately, Jim 
took the initiative to shop around for an- 
other company that offered a similar bal- 
last of the same high density. He found 
such a vendor with material other than 
that requested in the engineering spec, for 
$500 less for each one. 

The engineering department not only 
OK'd the purchase but also changed the 
spec and Davis received a commendation 
for his successful conservation efforts. 


ing and the church gives scouting a firm 
support. The church, he contends, is the 
logical place for a scouting program. 
Caldwell’s service to youth also extends 
to the church, where for 22 years, he has 
taught Sunday school. Working with in- 
termediates and high school groups, he 
teaches an unusual course dealing with 
youth’s complete development from birth 
through marriage, including the pitfalls to 
avoid. 

His course at the Johnson Memorial 
Methodist Church started with eight 
youngsters, spurted to 32 after four weeks, 
and is now well established and popular. 
He’s had plenty of opportunity to practice 
what he preaches, and will for some time 
to come, with his split-level family— Chi- 
quita, 24; Colleen, 22; Christopher, 7; 
and Cameron, 3. At 51, Caldwell is also 
a grandfather, four times. Swimming and 


touring have been his family’s favorite 
activities. 

The teaching profession’s perennial low 
pay helped move Caldwell from the teach- 
ing ranks to a machine shop clerk position 
with International Nickel in 1937. Two 
years later, he became production clerk 
scheduling rolling operations. A plant and 
personnel management course he took at 
Marshall College in 1943-'44 led to a 
promotion to standard department indus- 
trial engineer. It was no April Fool’s Day 
joke, when on April 1, 1951, Caldwell 
was named purchasing agent. 

Kentucky Governor A. B. “Happy” 
Chandler named Caldwell a Kentucky 
Colonel last year, thus recognizing Cald- 
well’s extensive contributions to his com- 
munity. Alpha Phi Omega, the National 
Service Fraternity also awarded him an 
honorary membership. Between his in- 
terest and work for retarded children, and 
his other activities, Caldwell raises flow- 
ers, including prize-winning roses. 

As long as there are flowers to grow, 
and youngsters to help, Caldwell will be 
a very busy man. He'll see to that. 


from the nation’s 


largest warehouse stocks: 


All your TRACK Needs 
“FASTER FROM FOSTER” 


One call to L. B. Foster Company delivers the “complete 
package” —everything you need to install and maintain 
industrial sidings and in-plant trackage. And Foster will 
save you money on rail and switch material. Three addi- 
tional stocking locations now eliminate double handling, 
permit lower freight costs. Foster’s eight nationwide 
warehouses stock all sizes of new and relaying rail, 
8 thru 175-lb., track accessories, crane rail and acces- 
sories, and tools for “complete package” shipments. Call 
Foster rail specialists to help you select track materials 


best suited to your job. 


Let us prove that Foster is your most complete, most 
economical source for all track requirements. 


For immediate reference, see Sweet’s Plant Engineer File 
or send for Rail Catalog # PW-9. 


Copyright 1959 L. B. Foster Company 


LB FOSTER 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
HOUSTON 2, TEX. 
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NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
ATLANTA 8, GA. 
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PRODUCTIVITY: 


The amount of goods 

American workers turn out 

1s at the root of... GROWTH 
REAL WAGES 
PRICES 
INFLATION 


It Grows with Better Industrial Equipment... 


Much of the accelerated growth 
is due to more capital investment ‘per production worker. 


It Affects Costs... ...and Price Trends. 


120 Index 1947-49=100 


iisans The higher the productivity The degree of cost pressure 
Rates fa gains the smaller determines unit labor costs 
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Productivity 
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What It Is...and... How It Has Grown. 


ae The long-term gain can be split into two amazingly consistent periods. 
Productivity is the amount of product - Index 1929 = 100 


turned out per worker in a given period. 


Productivity 
took 40 years 
to double 

Today, he is turning between 1890 and 1930. 
In 1880, the average worker out five units per hour. 
turned out one unit per-hour. 


e new rate 
has brought 
a doubling 
in less than 25 years. 


That is why we say productivity 
~ has risen five-fold in the last 80 years. 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


and Better Farm Equipment. But-It Grows Unevenly. 


Tremendous improvement in farm productivity is another important factor. 
Index 1947-49=100 Even within industry, gains have varied significantly, 


| 
NON-FARM 


INDUSTRY % GAIN 1947-57* 


Synthetic fibers 168.8 

Bituminous Coal 78.3 

Canning, Preserving & Freezing 59.9 
Railroad Transportation 55.5 
Cement 55.0 

Copper, lead & zinc refining 54.6 
Tobacco Products 52.4 

Paper & Pulp 46.4 

Grain Mill Products 42.1 

Hosiery 29.4 

Clay Construction Products 28.9 
Steel 26.6 

Coke 19.4 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


*% gain 1947-58 for coal, railroads, tobacco and steel. 


And It Cuts Down on Inflation. 0,"*" 8°" 10° 


If productivity had been higher 
G eke. workers wouldn't have lost over | For real wage gains are 
half their '47-'58 wage gains to inflation. dependent on productivity increases. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


Plan ’59 


INDUSTRY 


ONE OF A SERIES 


To modernize now for growth and profits 


Goes Into High Gear 


In 1959, industry will spend more 
money than ever before to modernize its 
plant and equipment. But it is not spending 
enough to do the job that needs to be done. 

Manufacturing companies* now plan to spend 
a total of $24.5 billion on modernization in the 
four years 1959-1962. This will be enough to 
replace roughly 70% of the obsolete facilities 
that were on hand at the beginning of 1959. But 
it will still leave us far short of our goal. It 
would take several years, at a higher rate of 
investment than is now planned, to wipe out 
obsolescence and give the U. S. a truly modern 
industrial plant. 

These facts stand out from the 12th annual 
Survey of Business’ Plans for New Plants and 
Equipment just completed by the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics. This new survey 
shows that industry has made a remarkable start 
on the modernization job that a previous edi- 
torial in this series described as “the most ex- 
pensive task to be performed in America in this 
new year of 1959.” The full cost of moderniza- 
tion has been found by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics to be $33.3 billion for manu- 
facturing, and $95 billion for all business. 

For the past several months, McGraw-Hill 
publications have been devoting special atten- 
tion to new developments in plant and equipment 
that offer opportunities for modernization. Our 
special effort to help industry in this regard has 
been called “Plan 59”: to modernize now for 
growth and profits. This editorial will summar- 
ize the progress made so far with “Plan ’59” and 
point out some of the areas where business and 
public policies can do still more to accelerate 
the modernization drive. 


A Good Start 


Business investment in new plant and 
equipment has picked up sharply since the 
low point of the 1958 recession. Plans for 
1959 now show a 7% increase over 1958 
for total capital investment. And the in- 
crease in expenditures for modernization 
is much sharper. Moreover, companies al- 
ready have substantial plans for the years after 
1959. New orders for industrial machinery, 
which are a good index of modernization plans, 
also are running well ahead of last year. 

For the four-year period 1959-1962, manu- 


{ 


*Excluding petroleum refining, which is reported as part of 
the oil industry in the data discussed in this editorial. 
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facturing companies expect, on the average, to 
devote 65% of their plant and equipment out- 
lays to modernization. This is the highest pro- 
portion reported in a McGraw-Hill survey since 
1950. In dollar terms, manufacturing companies 
plan to spend $24.5 billion on modernization 
during the next four years. 


This is an impressive figure, but it does not 
look so large when compared with the total need 
for modernization in manufacturing industries. 
As noted above, a previous McGraw-Hill study 
(conducted in August 1958) found that it would 
cost almost $35 billion to replace all the facili- 
ties that manufacturing companies then consid- 
ered obsolete. Thus, present plans for moderni- 
zation are enough to wipe out only 70% of the 
backlog of obsolete facilities by 1962—and this 
makes no allowance for the additional facilities 
that will be made obsolete by new machines and 
new processes introduced during the next four 
years. When these new developments are con- 
sidered, present plans for spending may repre- 
sent only half the job that will actually need to 
be done. 


How To Accelerate — 


What can be done to accelerate the drive to 
modernize our industrial plant and equipment? 
Two of the greatest aids would be: 

(1) Improve present provisions under 
the tax law for depreciation, to help indus- 
try retain more of the money it needs to 
carry out this massive job of moderniza- 
tion; 

(2) Contain inflation, to preserve the 
purchasing power of the money industry 
sets aside to replace obsolete facilities. 

At first glance, the supply of funds from de- 
preciation allowances appears to be more than 
adequate. For manufacturing as a whole, de- 
preciation allowances—the primary source of 
cash for modernization — will total $8.3 billion 
in 1959, compared with present modernization 
plans of $6.4 billion. Thus some extra funds will 
be available to support a further step-up in mod- 
ernization in 1960. 

Unfortunately, however, these depreciation 
funds are not evenly distributed from industry 
to industry, or from company to company. For 
example, in several of the metalworking indus- 
tries, the prospective flow of cash from depreci- 
ation during the next four years is much less 
adequate than for manufacturing as a whole. 
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These are industries with relatively large mod- 
ernization backlogs, and they also are industries 
made up mostly of small or medium-size com- 
panies that have difficulty tapping the public 
money market. 

As a result of these industry and company dif- 
ferences, there are many individual cases where 
shortages of funds limit the amounts of mod- 
ernization now planned. In the McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey, nearly half of all companies participating 
said that they would spend more on new plants 
and equipment if the depreciation allowances 
permitted by the tax law were increased sub- 
stantially over the next few years. Most of these 
were relatively small companies. Their answers 
suggest that revision of the tax rules on depreci- 
ation should receive the most careful consid- 
eration as a spur to faster modernization. 

The problem is complicated also by the threat 
of further increases in the national price level, 
which would necessarily include prices of capi- 
tal goods. If “‘creeping inflation” resumes its 
march during the next four years, depreciation 
allowances based on present costs will be much 
less adequate for future needs. This points up 
the importance of national economic policies to 
maintain price stability. Unless this can be main- 
tained, industry’s dollars will not go far enough 
to do the modernization job that is needed. 


Plan ’59 Carries On 


Industry’s drive to modernize is now 
well underway. It can make a key contri- 
bution to our national strength and pros- 
perity in 1959 and the years ahead. But 
the biggest part of this job is before us. It 
is up to the policy makers—in both busi-_ 
ness and government —to see that the job 
is done. 


This message was prepared by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics as part of our 
company-wide effort to report on opportunities 
for modernization in industry. Permission is 
freely extended to newspapers, groups or in- 
dividuals to quote or reprint all or part of 
the text. 


Aouad Ube 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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New York—N. A. P. A.-affili- 
ated purchasing groups moved 
into a vigorous round of fall ac- 
tivities this week. 

National President Thomas 
O. English officially opened the 
season by heading west for the 
Start of what will be a year-long 
cross-country swing of appear- 
ances before purchasing and 
other business organizations. 

_ His first stop on the associa- 
tion circuit 


is scheduled for 
Milwaukee tomorrow night 
(Sept. 8). Other appearances 


scheduled for September include 
Louisville Sept. 15, followed 
quickly by Lima, O., St. Louis, 
Portland, Seattle, and _ district 
conferences at Tulsa and Berk- 
eley, Calif. English will hit Los 


THOMAS O. ENGLISH 


Angeles, San Diego, and Phoenix 
Curing the first week of October. 
Elsewhere, the September 
agenda for local purchasing 
groups includes several district 
conferences in addition to the 
regularly scheduled meetings. 
Various educational and pro- 
fessional development commit- 
tees also are putting the finish- 
ing touches to plans for pur- 
chasing workshops, special 
courses and other sessions to be 
conducted in cooperation with 
leading educational institutions. 


District 2 Opens Schedule 


N. A. P. A. District 2 will 
open the district conference 
schedule on Sept. 24-25 with its 
13th annual Southwest Purchas- 
ing Conference session at Tulsa. 
In addition to English, the Dis- 
trict 1 meeting at Berkeley will 
feature appearances by Gordon 
B. Affleck, 1958-59 N. A. P. A. 
president; N. A. P. A. executive 
secretary G. W. Howard Ahl; 
Lamar Lee, purchasing educator 
at the Stanford Graduate School 
of Business; R. B. Long, vice 
president of Packard-Bell Elec- 
tronic Co.’s technical products 
div.; and Carlos A. Efferson, of 
Kaiser Aluminum. 


Many October Conferences 


Other district conferences 
coming up next month include: 
District 7 Oct. 11-13 at Chat- 
tanooga; District 9 Oct. 15 at 
Springfield, Mass.; and District 
6 Oct. 30-31 at Dayton. 

Another active purchasing or- 
ganization, the Pacific Northwest 
Public Buyers, has scheduled its 
annual fall session for Sept. 18 
at Wenatchee, Wash. The jam- 
packed program has been geared 
to discuss and exchange informa- 
tion on vital public purchasing 
problems in specifications, pur- 
chasing sources, reliability, pro- 
cedures, and administration. 

Educational and professional 


high-lighted include an advanced 
course in industrial purchasing 
arranged by New Haven College, 
Hartford University, and Bridge- 
port University in cooperation 
with the Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Connecticut. The course, fea- 
turing economical and financial 
aspects of purchasing, will con- 
sist of 15 evening sessions of 
2% hr. each with seminar type 
instruction. 

Butler University, the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, the University 
of Cincinnati, and Fordham 
University also have announced 


N.A.P.A. President English Sets Off on Tour 


extensive evening courses for 
purchasing executives starting 
within the next three weeks. 

The Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Georgia will host the 7th Dis- 
trict workshop again this year 
at a one-day meeting to be held 
in Atlanta on Sept. 12, featuring 
Mark B. Eubanks, Jr., director 
of purchasing and transportation 
at Riegel Textile Corp. 

The Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Chicago will hold its annual 
two-day purchasing workshop 
for professional development on 
Oct. 20-21. 


Chicago—The annual work- 
shop sponsored by the Illinois 
Institute of Technology and the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Chicago will stress profes- 
sional development in its two- 
day program next month. 

The seminar, scheduled for 
Oct. 20-21, will open with a 
workshop discussion of “Pur- 
chasing Policies in a Dynamic 
Economy” led by Michigan State 
University’s purchasing educa- 
tor, Dr. John H. Hoagland. 


Management consultant Louis 


Annual Workshop of Chicago Purchasing Agents 
Will Place the Stress on Professional Growth 


J. De Rose will lead a discus- 
sion of competitive bidding 
versus negotiated buying. Other 
workshop session topics and 
their leaders will include: Busi- 
ness Communication (Dr. Dean 
C. Barnlund of Northwestern 
University), A Look at the Eco- 
nomic Future (Economic Con- 
sultant John K. Langum), Man- 
agement Development (Dr. I. V. 
Fine of the University of Wis- 
consin), and Internal Coatrols 
(Adolph G. Ruediger, director 
of purchases for Carrier Corp.). 
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Lis METAL 


Contact one dependable source for non-ferrous nile .- FEDERATED. 


You have the most comprehensive line of available non-ferrous materials to select from. Through 


the widest variety of products, the most stringent production controls, and the most experienced and’ 


extensive application assistance—Federated is your supply headquarters for: Non-ferrous casting 
metals, aluminum, copper base, zinc base; Solders, Babbitt metals; Lead products; Plating anodes 
and chemicals; Low melting alloys; Galvanic anodes; Type metals; Zine dust. Federated Metals Divi- 


sion, 120 Broadway, New York 5. In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION OF 
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Typewriter Ribbon 
Gives Sharp Impressions 


Plastic-base carbon rib- 
bon is designed especially for 
correspondence where sharp 
impressions are needed. Can 
be used for making offset 
masters. Extreme thinness 
doubles length of ribbon 
contained in normal 4-in. 
dia. roll. 

Price: Per dozen, $28.60 
(S-in. dia.) to $15.96 (4-in. 
dia., 5 gross quan.). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Kee Lox Mfg. Co., 10 
Kee Lox St., Rochester, 
N. Y. (P.W., 9/7/59) 


Construction Angles 
Give Design Freedom 


Slotted construction angles 
permit assembling without 
skilled labor and can be 
adapted to any design. They 
are completely prefabricated 
with perforations that per- 
mit assembly in any manner 
with .cadmium-plated nuts 
and bolts. Fabricated from 
high grade sheet steel. 

Price: Per ft. 28¢-52¢ de- 
pending on weight. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Jaton Products Corp., 
700-706 Court St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (P.W., 9/7/59) 


Fuel Use Computer 
Indicates Oil Consumption 


Analog computer auto- 
matically indicates average 
fuel oil consumption continu- 
ously and relays the informa- 
tion to a control panel. Unit 
on roof interprets changes 
in the weather to determine 
how many “weather units” 
of fuel are needed for heat- 
ing building. 

Price: $485. Delivery: 30 
days. 

HRB-Singer, Inc., 90 
Schureman St., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. (P.W., 9/7/59) 


Hose Clamp 
Fits Any Size 


Adjustable stainless steel hose clamp 
will fit any size hose from | in. to 2%-in. 
in diameter. assembly in- 4 
cludes steel band, machine screw, and 
slotted nut. It will hold over 150 lb. of 
pressure and it may be installed or re- 
moved without disconnecting the hose. 
Photo shows how the clamp can be 


adapted to fit wide variety of hose sizes. / 
Price: $1. (box 6). Delivery immedi- 
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Better Specialties, Inc., 605 W. Wash- You 
ington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 9/7/ 
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Tote Box 
Collapses for Storage 


One-piece collapsable box 
for transporting or storing 
materials can be collapsed 
into only 6-in. of its original 
height. Stacking foot per- 
mits fork lifts to handle the 
box from all sides. Lids also 
are hinged to the box. Avail- 
able in four sizes. 

Price: $33.30 (24x19x12 
in.) to $46.25 (48x32x24 
in.) Delivery: 4 wk. 

National Vulcanized Fibre 
Co., 1059 Beech St., Wil- 
mington, Del. (P.W., 9/7/59) 


Strainer 
Protects Process Equipment 


All porcelain strainer de- 
signed to remove both coarse 
and fine solids before they 
enter chemical pumps, 
valves, or other process 
equipment. The strainer ele- 
ment is made of fused por- 
celain sand and can be re- 
moved easily for cleaning or 
replacement. 

Price: $100. 
immediate. 

Process Equipment Div., 
Lapp Insulator Co., LeRoy, 
N. Y. (P.W., 9/7/59) 


Delivery: 


Cyanide Neutralizer 
Disposes Wastes 


Cyanide disposal unit gets 
rid of wastes from plating 
operations by neutralizing ac- 
tion. Operation is fully auto- 
matic and continuous. Dis- 
charge can be dumped safe- 
ly into municipal sewerage 
systems. It has a capacity of 
800 gph. and operates on 
110 v. 

Price: $2,330. Delivery: 
4-6 wk. 

George L. Nankervis Co., 
15400 Fullerton Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. (P.W., 9/7/59) 
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Beam Die Cutter 
Cuts Molded or Sheet Materials 


Designed for cutting plastics, fabrics, 
foils, fibreboard, paper, and many other 
molded or sheet materials, it uses the 
swinging beam principal. The beam 
forces the die through the material and 
onto a conductive cutting surface. When 
the electronic circuit is completed the 
beam is reversed. It cuts by hydraulic 
action, and maximum stroke is 2%-in. 
Available in 4 beam sizes and 2 table 
sizes. : 

Price: Approx. $2,360. Delivery: 2-3 
wk. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. (P.W., 9/7/ 
59) 


Hose Reel 
Mounted on Heavy-duty Tires 


Hose reel is mounted on heavy-duty 
tires for mobile use. Tubular frame is 
cadmium plated and reel capacity varies 
from 100 to 200 ft. of hose, depending 
on diameter. Water swivel permits hose 
to be reeled in or released while water is 
running. Hook-up hose is 6-ft. long to 
allow work away from basic connection. 
Recommended for maintenance or gen- 
eral purpose duty. 

Price: $19.95. Delivery: immediate. 

Salem Tool Co., Salem, Ohio. (P.W., 
9/7/59) 


Adding Machines 
4 Models Fill Most Needs 


Four model heavy-duty machines are 
said to fill 95% of the adding machine 
needs of all business. Included are Model 
169, full-keyboard, adds, subtracts and 
multiplies up to 8 digits; Model 148, 
same as 169 in 10-key keyboard; Model 
269, full-keyboard with visual credit 
balance, dividing and extra capacity 
keys, adds, subtracts, divides up to 9 
digits; Model 248, same as 269 with 10- 
key keyboard. 

Price: $169.50 (169), $189.50 (148), 
$249.50 (269 and 248). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Clary Corp., San Gabriel, Calif. (P.W., 
9/7/59) 


Broaching Machine 


Handles Variety of Applications 


Model VM215-3 can be used both in 
the tool and die shop and in the 
high production plant. It can handle a 
wide variety of surface and internal 
broaching operations. It is fully hy- 
draulic and has a 15-in. cutting stroke, 
15 fpm. cutting speed, and 38 fpm. re- 
turn speeds. Normal power is rated at 
2 tons. The work table measures 16x16 
in. and is clear of obstructions to accom- 
modate any size work piece. 

Price: $1,565. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Pioneer Broach Co., 6434 Telegraph 
Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. (P.W., 9/7/59) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 


New Ideas from the Old World 


The U. S. is by no means alone when it comes to developing new products 


and product ideas. You'll find plenty of both abroad. Here’s an idea of what’s 
available: 


© Adding 60% aluminum powder to plastic molding mix boosts the im- 
pact strength of the material reports L’Aluminium Francais, Results depend 
on the type of plastic, for instance: 

Polystyrene—50% better impact strength, softening point raised 10 F. 

Phenolics—Better tensile, bending, and impact strengths compared with 
wood or fiber filled materials. 

Polyesters—Toughened and stabilized to the point where they can be used 
for pattern making. 

Because the aluminum powder conducts electricity, it also helps the 
composition bleed off static electricity. 


© Britain’s Ferranti, Ltd., has developed a fully transistorized electronic 
computer that weighs only 560 Ib. Information handling speed is said to 
equal that of larger machines. 

Input and output may be in the form of punched tape or magnetic tape. 
Information is fed directly to the machine’s memory through a 100-push- 
button control. The computer automatically checks itself detecting errors 
in information handling. 

Called Sirius, it is priced at $42,000. 


® Compressed air motor promises outstanding economy. It is a gear- 
motor type with a specially designed valve that controls the motor and 
contributes to the design’s economy. 

First models available will have 5 to 14 hp. output. Developed by Vere- 
inigte Oesterreichische Eisen und Stahlwerke, Austria, the motor can be 
used where explosive or high humidity atmospheres prevent use of conven- 
tional electric motors. 

2 * * 

Japanese industry’s reputation for stealing product designs is under attack 
by organized Japanese businessmen. First step is creation of a national 
optical design center. When it is in operation the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry may designate it as an authorized organization complying 
with the Export Design Law. If such authorization is forthcoming, the 
administrators of the design center will have the power to inflict legal punish- 
ment on those stealing designs. 

There’s the possibility that M.I.T.I. may expand the future scope of the 
center and have it include Japan’s automobile, radio, TV, watch, sewing 
machine, and bicycle industries. 

. . * 


There are some interesting sidelights to the Russian advance in tech- 
nology. 

The Russians are likely to come up with some computer practices in 
economic planning and forecasting that could set our economists on their 
ears. The Soviet government has ordered a basic inventory of the entire 
country’s industrial resources. Computers will be used to assess the data 
collected with the objective of evaluating the performance of the Soviet 
economy and also charting economic paths for future growth. 

One technique they plan to use involves matrix algebra, a concept talked 
about by our economists but not yet put in practice to any great extent. 
(In the U. S. a newly organized private group, Econometrics Institute, Inc., 
offers economic analyses based on models set up in a computer.) 

Where the Russians may outshine us is in their ability to collect the neces- 
sary data. They will need to know the location, quantity, and quality, of 
raw materials, facilities for producing and processing them, means of trans- 
portation and distribution, and ultimate consumption and utilization. Im a 
controlled economy, collection of such data shouldn’t be too difficult. In a 
free economy like ours it won’t be so easy. 

The Russians are not backward, either, when it comes to automation. 
Their industrial production is heavily automated. But they are woefully 
lacking in automating consumer goods production. This is temporary, say 
observers, because Russian planners are committed to catching up to the 
U. S. standard of living. 

They are not waiting to develop know-how in designing lines for con- 
sumer goods. Russian engineers copy foreign equipment and in the process 
eliminate time-consuming research and development. Where we don’t have 
what they want, they’ll set up a concentrated crash program just about 
unrivalled anywhere. 

There’s this thought too. The subject of economic penetration of Russian 
technical products ought to be approached cautiously. In their present stage 
of industrial development they are not at all likely to unload such products 
unless they are surplus back home. As of now there are few, if any, surplus 
products. 
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Portable Keyboard 


For Remote Transmissions 


Portable 10-key keyboard 
fits into the palm of the hand 
and is designed for remote 
numerical transmission and 
inventory work. Receiving 
device may be adder, calcu- 
lator, printer, tape punch, 
etc. Two code keys can be 
adapted to specific uses. 

Price: $120. Delivery: 30 
days. 

Victor Adding Machine 
Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., 
Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 9/7/59) 


Collet Actuator 
Works Automatically 


Non-rotating collet actu- 
ator automatically opens and 
closes chucks and collets. 
Fits any machine up to 1/%2- 
in. bar capacity using a col- 
let or chuck for gripping. It 
attaches directly to the ma- 
chine shaft and needs no 
additional fixtures. 

Price: $600. Delivery: 6 
wk. 

Acme Industrial Co., 200 
North Laflin St., Chicago, 
Ill, (P.W., 9/7/59) 


Conveyor Cleats 
Easy to Install 


Rubber conveyor cleats 
are installed easily with belt 
punch and screwdriver. They 
bolt securely to fabric, woven 
metal, or chain belting of 
any width. Resilient rub- 
ber construction safeguards 
“soft” products. In black or 
white rubber or neoprene. 

Price: 67¢ (1x3 in.) to 
$6.55 (4x48 in.). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Holz Rubber Co., Inc., 
1129 S. Sacramento  St., 
Lodi, Calif. (P.W., 9/7/59) 
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Milling Machine——Machine that is de- 
signed to remove metal or other material 
from a piece of work with a revolving 
cutter as the work is fed against it. The 
cutter is held on an arbor or is attached 
directly to the spindle of the machine. 
Different table and spindle movements 
determine type of milling machine: 

@ Plain—The longitudinal travel of 
table is fixed at rizht angles to the spindle. 
The table can move longitudinally (right 
angles to spindle), transversely (parallel 
to spindle) or vertically (up and down). 

@ Universal— Most popular of tool- 
room machines. Table has all the move- 
ments of plain milling machine, but in 


Milling Machines Vary 


addition, can be swiveled to move at 
angle to spindle in horizontal plane. 
Angular, spiral, helical cuts can be made 
with index head attachment. 

® Vertical Spindle—Uses principle of 
drilling machine. Cutter is mounted in 
the spindle which has a vertical move- 
ment, Table has vertical, transverse, and 
longitudinal movements. 

@ Manufacturing—For making small 
parts. Spindle moves vertically. Table 
has no transverse or vertical movement. 

@ Planer—Resembles planer. Designed 
for heavy slab milling. Spindle is mounted 
on adjustable slide similar to planer. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
stand vibration, shock, and tem- 
perature extremes. 

4. Are highly efficient—in the 
area of 60-80%, compared with 
not much over 40% for conven- 
tional power generators using 
heat and machinery. 

5.Produce energy ready for 
use—electricity is easy to trans- 
mit, readily adaptable to present 
needs. 

A fuel cell consists of a posi- 
tive and negative electrode and 
an electrolyte that serves as a 
medium between the two. The cell 
must be powered by two fuels, 
one an oxidizing agent, the other, 
reducing. Electricity is generated 
when electrons break away from 
the oxidant and are picked up by 
the reductant. 

Scientists already have de- 
veloped a wide variety of effec- 
tive electrodes and electrolytes. 
Now they’re working toward de- 
veloping cheap fuels and getting 
all the elements into one neat 
package. 

The major problem is getting 
fuel cost down. The cells will be 
limited to military and special ap- 
plications until fuel cost is com- 
petitive. The cell demonstrated in Britain 
used hydrogen and oxygen for fuel. A 
commercial unit using this principle would 
by fueled by gas contained in pressure 
tanks. But prospects are that when the 
fuel cell comes to market it will need only 
one fuel. 

Most promising research is aimed at 
letting the cell take the oxygen it needs out 
of the air—all it needs is a reducing agent. 
Step two in the cost cutting program is 
replacing the gas (with its heavy pressure 
vessel) with a liquid. This would ease the 
weight problem and simplify fuel storage 
and distribution. 

Uses which show the greatest immedi- 
ate commercial promise include: 

® Military. Will be used to power radar 
and electronics equipment, component 
sections of missiles and aircraft. 

®Remote power stations — Perfect 
power source for Arctic and other remote 
installations. Completely independent 
unit that makes its own fuel from the air 
and converts it into electricity is under 
study. 


@ Fork trucks and industrial locomo- 
tives—Right around the corner. Fuel cell 
makes a perfect power source for the 
plant. It gives off no fumes, never needs 
recharging. Yale & Towne President 
Gilbert Chapman recently predicted that 
a fuel cell breakthrough would soon trans 
form the transportation business. 


©Central power stations. Large size 
units that can compete with oil and coal 
fired stations are a long way off—but 
don’t discount the possibility. 


® Electric cars. The car is here waiting 
for the fuel cell to power it. Chrysler’s 
“Cella” is designed to use a fuel cell. Re- 
ports indicate that the body has been 
designed and Chrysler is busy trying to fit 
the cell into it. 

Stinson Aircraft Tool & Engineering 
Co. is in first place in the electric car field. 
It has firm orders for 200 of its plastic 
two-seater model. Battery limitations now 
hold range to under 100 miles without re- 
charging. With a fuel cell, it might travel 
10 times that. 

Both Ford and General Motors say 
that they are doing some work on a fuel 
cell. Ford adds that research now centers 
on finding materials which will make the 
device more efficient. 

The principle behind the fuel cell is not 
new. It was first investigated by English 
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Fuel Cell, Battery that Never Needs Recharge, 
Makes Debut as Radical New Power Source 


How Fuel Cell Works 
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Hydrogen and oxygen diffuse into contact 
with electrolyte. 
at H, electrode releases an electron which 
flows to O, 


Electrochemical reaction 
electrode producing current. 
Data: National Carben Co. 


chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, in 1801. 
W. F. Bacon started work in 1932 on the 
cell he demonstrated in London last week. 
The Bacon hydrogen cell is considered to 
be one of the most promising. 

In the London demonstration, the 
Bacon cell was put to work operating a 
fork lift truck, a circular saw, and a weld- 
ing plant. It uses oxygen and hydrogen 
for fuel, porous nickel electrodes, and 
caustic soda as the electrolyte. The as- 
sembly was about 30 in. long and 12 in. 
in diameter. Power output was 5 kw.— 
about 7 hp. Although the control gear 
used to run the cell was large enough to 
fill a truck, engineers claimed that it could 
be refined to one-tenth the size. Patter- 
son-Moos Division, Universal Winding 
Corp. holds the U.S. rights. 

Other major research efforts are cen- 
tered around 1. a molten salt electrolyte 
cell (using air and carbon monoxide or 
some other hydrocarbon), 2. consumable 
electrode (electrode materials contain the 
fuel and are fed continuously into the cell 
in the form of rods), 3. redox fuel (an in- 
termediate electrolyte reacts in the usual 
way at the anode and then is completely 
regenerated by reaction with the cell’s 
primary fuel), and 4. ion-exchange mem- 
brane (like hydrogen-oxygen cell but uses 
an ion-exchange membrane instead of the 
usual liquid electrolyte). 

A list of the companies active in fuel 
cell research reads like a “who’s who” of 
American industry. It includes G.E., 
National Carbon Co., Patterson-Moos, 
Electric Storage Battery, Allis-Chalmers, 
Chrysler, Ford, G.M., R.C.A., Dow 
Chemical Co., Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Yale & Towne, Aerojet-General, 
Mine Safety Appliances Research Corp., 
and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

With all these big companies spending 
time and money to reach the same goal, 
it is evident that we will be hearing a lot 
more from the fuel cell. 


Want More Information? 


A government report summa- 
rizing all known research on fuel 
cells may be ordered from the 
Office of Technical Services, Sales 
and Distribution Section, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. It is listed as 
OTS PB-151804, and costs $1.25 


per copy. 
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New Books —— 


How to Supervise People. By Alfred 
M. Cooper. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42 St., New York 
36, N. Y. 250 pages. Price: $4.95. 

_ The purchasing agent operat- 
ing directly at the plant level 
runs into many problems outside 
of his direct buying function. 
And it’s into these day-to-day 
operating areas that this book 
delves. 

Written in easy-to-understand 
style, this study gets right down 
to the working situation. You'll 
find that time after time the 
situations covered are similar to 
ones that have arisen in your own 
operations. 

_ Teamwork, accident preven- 
tion, training, and efficiency are 
only a few of the areas included 
that men who deal closely with 
many phases of plant operations 
will recognize as vital. Each area 
is treated in a complete and basic 
way. 

Put together, the chapters of 
this book provide a complete 
guide to manufacturing supervi- 
sion. And that’s one area in 
which the step-ahead P.A. can’t 
have too much knowledge. 


From the— 


—_____ Associations 
Pallet Test Methods 


Lists approved tests for evalu- 
ating pallets. Purposes of the 
tests are 1. to help the user de- 
termine if a given pallet will do 
the job for which it is designed; 
2. to establish procedures to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness 
of pallets of various materials. 
Test methods cover both ware- 
house and shipping conditions. 
National Wooden Pallet Mfrs. 
Association, 609 Barr Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


From the—— 


Manufacturers 
Scientific Equipment 


(200 pages) Discusses equip- 
ment for quality control as well 
as precision instruments for re- 
search. Also includes pumps for 
laboratory, pilot plant, chemical 
processing, agriculture and geol- 
ogy. Cole Parmer Instrument and 
Equipment Co., 224 West Illinois 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Panel Instruments 


(24 pages) Bulletin 3-15. 
Describes A-C meters, D-C 
meters, elapsed time meters, air- 
craft instruments, etc. Tells how 
to select panel instruments. De- 
scribes ordering procedures, 
prices, service, shipping, war- 
ranty, repairs, etc. Federal Pacific 
Electric Co., Inc., 50 Avenue L, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Electronic Equipment 


(6 pages) Gives information 
on Wayne Kerr’s line of trans- 
former ratio-arm bridges, oscil- 
lators, transistor adaptors, mil- 
liwattmeters, and wattmeters, etc. 
Wayne Kerr Corp., P. O. Box 
801, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Duplication Equipment 


Tells which models are best 
suited to certain needs. Describes 
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newest line of Photostat Master- 
lith offset duplicating equipment. 
Gives a listing of service offices. 
Photostat Corp., 1101 Jefferson 
Rd., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Heat Exchangers 


Bulletin B-20. Covers the de- 
sign and application of Struthers 
Wells standard heat exchangers. 
They are said to save the user’s 
engineering time and cut costs 
because of economies in manu- 
facture. Exchangers are availa- 
ble in sizes up to about 1,200 sq. 
ft. of surface. Struthers Wells 
Corp., Warren, Pa. 


High Temperature Steels 


Gives information on the heat 
treatment and physical and me- 
chanical properties of Unimach 
I and II high strength and high 
temperature steels used for 
critical structural applications in 
airborne vehicles. Universal-Cy- 
clops Steel Corp., Station St., 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


Tubular Products 


TDC-195. Data card describes 
properties of Croloy 25-20—its 


chemical composition, size 
ranges, and short-time, high- 
temperature tensile properties. 
Information includes creep 


strengths and applications for 
Croloy. The Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


“Platinum-Group Metals” 


Lists physical and chemical 
properties of platinum. Includes 
solid and clad platinum metals 
and alloys, electrodes, gauze, 
transistor materials, thermo- 
couple wire, etc. Gives dimen- 
sions for platinum-group metal 
mill products, anodes, and gauze. 
Texas Instruments, Inc., Metals 
& Controls Division, 34 Forest 
St., Attleboro, Mass. 


Hollow Metal Doors 


(32 pages) No. 2040-G. Gives 
data on doors, frames, and hard- 
ware. Shows how they can be 
selected from one source with all 
units engineered to complement 
each other. Illustrates different 
lock-sets such as_ cylindrical, 
mortise, hinges, bolts, bumpers, 
etc. Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, 
Til. 


Flexible Couplings 


Bulletin 597. Outlines advan- 
tages of roller chain flexible 
couplings including _ selection, 
easy installation or removal, ac- 
commodation of angular and 
parallel misalignments with min- 
imum backlash, etc. Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


“Keys to Better Business” 


(35 pages) Booklet features 
latest model Victor adding ma- 
chines and calculators. Gives in- 
formation on application, speci- 
fications, and protective mainte- 
nance. Victor Adding Machine 
Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. 


Packaging 


(30 pages) Describes different 
types of corrugated boxes. Tells 
which will give the most product 
protection. Covers packing, in- 


termediate handling and storage, 


methods of stacking and loading, 
etc. Hinde & Dauch Division, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Ball Bearings 


(10 pages) Gives complete 
details on the Utility line of 
bearings. which are said to offer 
performance and durability of 
precision bearings at substantial 
savings. Global Ball & Bearing 
Co., Inc., 1847 Highland Ave., 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Longer Concrete Floor Life 


Bulletin MP-4d. Discusses 
wear and corrosion resistance, 
economy, color, non-slip, static- 
dissemination, and maintenance 
of Masterplate “iron clad” con- 
crete floors. The Master Builders 
Co., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Rhodium Electroplating 


20-p. booklet. Tells when, 
where, and how to use rhodium 
electroplate to improve product 
performance and reliability in 
electrical, electronic, and other 
industrial applications. Also in- 
cludes rhodium’s decorative ap- 
plications. G. S. Corigliano, Sel- 
Rex Corp., Nutley, N. J. 


Inert Air Generators 


Typical installations, applica- 
tions, features, and a comprehen- 
sive flow chart. Plus a chart that 
shows the amounts of gas, power, 
and water required to obtain max- 
imum capacities. Gas Atmos- 
pheres, Inc., 20011 Lake Road, 
Cleveland 16, Ohio. 


Thermometer Elements 


Complete data on RdF Stikon 
standard line. Gives price list, 
instrumentation techniques, ap- 
plications, diagrammatic draw- 
ings, etc. Arthur C. Ruge Associ- 
ates, Inc., Hudson, N. H. 


Steel Structurals 


Junior beams, junior channels, 
joists, and light beam sections. 
Specifications for design proper- 
ties and dimension details in sep- 
urate structural sections. Public 
Relations & Advertising Dept., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 


Industrial Gases 


Production and commercial 
applications for industrial gases. 
Use of these gases in metalwork- 
ing, chemistry, construction, air- 
craft, food processing, electronics, 
and steel production is empha- 
sized. Air Reduction Sales Co., 
150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
ee 
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Selecting Fasteners 


Technical file folder is helpful 
in answering questions pertaining 
to precision, accuracy, and de- 
pendability of standard screws, 
bolts, stop-nuts, and _ special 
screws. Is designed to help the 
purchasing agent select non- 
standard fasteners and all off-the- 
shelf fasteners. Includes MS con- 
version table. Century Fasteners 
Corp., 88 Sandford St., Brooklyn 


DESIGNED FOR 


bficionclf 


Best quality, 

at lowest possible 
prices is not 

just sales talk, 
it’s a fact— 
when you buy 
CROFTS. 

Famous throughout 
the world for 
over three-quarters 
of a century, 
CROFTS are now 
able to offer to 
North America 


Ritespeed Standard fractional to 
0 hp.; ratios up to 82:1; 
stocked up to 15 hp., any type 
and make of motor. Request Bul- 
letins 5828 and 5829. 


a more 
comprehensive 
range of power 
transmission 
th pops woolaay 34° to 20” centers; up te 
= Sd sean ag"te'Tas' bp.” Reqver 
manufacturer. 
Replacements 
available 
from stock. 
Manufacturers of all 


known types of mechan- 
ical power transmission 
equipment including: 
Ritespeed Gearmotors 
Worm Gearmotors 
Helical Gear Reducers 
Motor Driven Rollers 
Hydraulic Couplings 
& Drives 
Carter Variable Speed 
Hydraulic Gears 
Ritespeed Reduction 
Gears 


Carter Hydraulic positive vari- 
able speed gears up to 35 hp.— 
provide infinite variation from 
zero to input speeds, Kequest 
Bulletin CG. 


Worm Gear Reducers 
Spur & Bevel Gears 
Spiral Bevel Gear Units 
Friction Clutches 


Shaft-Mounted 
Gear Units 


RM Multidise 
Clutches up to 15 
hp. at 100 rpm.; 
roller operated; 
simple single-point 
adjustment. 


Let us know your re- 
quirements and we will 
make recommendations. 
For general information 
request bulletins listed 
above. 


RO - Type Clutches, 
4 to 320 hp. at 100 
rpm.; roller oper- 
ated; single or twin 
dise. 


Request Bulletin 5918. 


CROFTS U.S.A. INC. 


2550 West Peterson Avenue Chicago 45, Illinois 
EASTERN TES DISTRIBUTOR 


T 
iN? Pulley Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Roc 
20 Crosby Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


CROFTS CANADA LTD. 


2185 Madison Avenue 
25 Jutland Road 


Montreal 28, P.Q. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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COMPLETE STOCKS OF 
NYLON, TEFLON’ 


Whatever your needs may be, 
choose from complete and 
ample stocks of these materials 
... and enjoy fast delivery. 


NYLON Rod and Tubing. Guaran- 
teed bubble free, light weight 
Chemiseal Nylon has excellent 
mechanical properties, resistant 
to chemicals, oils, grease, sol- 
vents. Available in many diam- 
eters and lengths. 


TEFLON Sheet, Tape, Rod, Tubing, 
Bars, Cylinders. Impervious to all 
chemicals except molten alkali, 
Teflon is suitable for use at 
temperatures from —110° to 
+500° F. Comes in widest vari- 
ety of types and sizes. 


You'll get prompt service anytime, 
anywhere. Just call or write the 
nearest of the Garlock Packing 
Company’s 26 sales offices and 
warehouses throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


TREC *2v? 00 Trodemark 
tates ir.u 
Trademark 
asket 
Plastics Division of 
GARLOoOcC HK 


The Road to Top Company Management 


New York—Do you think you know 
enough about your company’s over-all 
operations and objectives to step up to a 
top-management job? 

“Yes, I do!” is the answer 8 out of 10 
purchasing agents give to this question, a 
special PURCHASING WEEK survey dis- 
closes. 

Here’s how alert purchasing men get 
and keep their wide-angle view of cor- 
porate business, They... 


® Meet with top company brass. 


®@ “Keep their eyes and ears open” for 
the changing currents in company opera- 
tions. 

Top management pushes to widen pur- 
chasing agents’ knowledge of company 
operations, say two of three purchasing 
agents. 

The larger company usually makes a 
greater effort than does the smaller com- 
pany to boost the purchasing man’s 
awareness of company-wide trends by 
means of meetings, memos, and informal 
contacts. 

The younger purchasing agent fares 
more favorably than his older colleague 
in three ways: 


@A higher percentage of younger pur- 
chasing men (to age 40) bask in a good 
learning climate than do P.A.’s in the 
41-60 year age range (88% compared to 
74%). 


@ Purchasing men in the lower age 
range say that meeting with top manage- 
ment is their key method to get new 
knowledge. The 41-60 year group scored 
lower on this count. 


® Younger purchasing agents generally 
feel top management makes an effort to 
give them over-all knowledge. Three out 
of four younger men find this true, but 
only 61% of the older purchasing agents 
say the same. 

The areas where P.A.’s find it most 
difficult to get information are “future 
plans” (42%), “financial structure” 
(35%), “organizational changes” (30%), 
“marketing objectives” (18% ), and “com- 
petitive position of company” (12%). 

P.A.’s who indicated they were not ac- 
quiring a wide view of company affairs 
cited two causes: 


“Empire-building”—departmental and 
functional jealousies—keeps the lid on in- 
formation. 


One-track managements—that empha- 
size marketing, sales, or engineering 
frustrate purchasing agents’ efforts to get 
company-wide knowledge. 

Before entering purchasing, 27% of 
the polled P.A.’s were in accounting. Sales 
rated next highest at 15%, followed by 
production (14%), and _ engineering 
(12%). 


Purpose of the PURCHASING WEEK 


cass 


survey was to measure purchasing agents 
against the often-heard criticism of mid- 
dle-management executives—myopic and 
exclusive concern with their own special- 
ized operations. Management analysts 
often cite lack of appreciation, or grasp 
of over-all company problems as a lead- 
ing reason sO many executives do not 
move on to top-echelon jobs. 

From the survey replies two interesting 
points emerge—both reinforcing purchas- 
ing agents and the purchasing profession 
against the above criticism. 


First—By far the greater number of 
P.A.’s (80%) state they have acquired, 
or are acquiring, sufficient knowledge of 
their company’s over-all operations and 
objectives to step up to a top management 
job. 


Second—Younger purchasing men 
compare favorably with their older col- 
leagues in acquiring important knowledge 
and in winning top management coopera- 
tion. 


What heightens the significance that 
80% of polled P.A.’s are getting an over- 
all company view is that in many cases 
they are battling for it. Only 65% an- 
swered in the affirmative when asked, 
“Do you think top management in your 
company makes an effort to create com- 
pany-wide interest among middle-man- 
agement personnel?” 

According to at least one expert ob- 
server, the personal initiative and effort 
indicated by the above related percent- 
ages is a very favorable sign. 

Here are the words of J. V. Naish, 
president of Convair Corp. (Naish is an 
ex-purchasing man), in a recent statement 
to PURCHASING WEEK (Feb. 23, ’59): 


‘Strong Desire’ Is the Key 


“I have found that the most essential 
ingredient for moving to top management 
is a persistent and strong desire on the 
part of the individual to achieve a posi- 
tion in top management. If the will is 
sufficiently strong and the latent ability 
of the individual is adequate, then this 
same determination will indicate to the 
individual ways and means of making his 
talent and availability known to manage- 
ment.” 

The “persistent and strong desire” of 
older P.A.’s has apparently helped open 
the doors of management councils to 
younger purchasing men. 

More younger P.A.’s than older ones 
gain their knowledge of company oper- 
ations through meetings with top manage- 
ment—76% against 61%, the survey re- 
veals. And younger purchasing men get 
the information they want in more in- 
stances—88% against 74% for older 
men. 

That the new generation of P.A.’s is 
moving closer to the inner circle is evi- 
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The Longer-Ranged View 
Takes You Further Faster 


dence of the dynamic, growing role of 
purchasing. But it is also apparent that 
if younger P.A.’s are standing taller it is 
partially due to the fact that they are 
standing on the shoulders of their older 
colleagues who have battled well. 

Efforts of companies to encourage pur- 
chasing executives, and give them val- 
uable information, vary. Here are some 
of the ways considered particularly effec- 
tive by purchasing men answering the 
question, “In what ways does top man- 
agement in your company make an effort 
to create company-wide interest?” 

“By maintaining close personal rela- 
tions without usurping authority or re- 
sponsibility, and by maintaining an open- 


door policy.” 
Says P.A. Harry Moore of New 
Jersey’s Breing Brothers, Inc., paint 


manufacturer, “Through frequent round- 
table discussions on future programs.” 

A neat way is described by P.A. 
Emil Schramm of New Hampshire’s 
Clarostat Mfg. Co., makers of electrical 
parts: “All executive sessions are fol- 
lowed by staff briefings.” 

Another P.A. indicated a somewhat 
comprehensive program at his division 
plant (2,000 employees) of a large com- 
pany (10,000 employees): “Management 
meetings to which middle-management is 
often invited. Regular lengthy reports 
from operations committee mailed to 


Purchase 
for Profit! 


Campco Acetate 


More and more products are appearing in 
sales-stimulating packages of see-through 
Campco Acetate. A special formulation in 
the material makes it easy to form—assures 
a crystal-clear package. Campco Acetate is 
unusually low in cost and protects products, 
too. In addition to increased sales, manu- 
facturers report fewer rejects due to shipping 
and handling damage. Your job (packaging 
or fabrication) may require a different ther- 
moplastic, forming know-how—purchase for 
profit, specify: 


CAMPCO Sheet and Film 
division 
Chicago Molded Products Corp. 


2724 Normandy Ave., Chicago 36, Ill. 
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home. Management development 
courses at accredited colleges 
and universities. Management 
participation classes here in 
plant.” 

A division purchasing agent 
cites the following interesting ar- 
rangement at his plant: “The 
monthly report of 
manager to the executive com- 
mittee is circulated to mid-man- 
agement, giving a complete 
analysis for the past month and 
what is to be expected the follow- 
ing month.” 

Two other ways cited are: 
“semi-social gatherings,” and 
“cross-training among several de- 
partments.” 

The purchasing agent is in a 
Strategic position to acquire com- 
pany-wide knowledge through his 
vital role in materials cost con- 
trol. A spokesman who finds this 
area helpful is purchasing agent 
R. E. Crabbe, Aerovox Corp., 
maker of electrical components. 
Crabbe states he finds much of 
his company-wide knowledge, 
“through participation and lead- 
ership in cost reduction pro- 
grams.” 

Business and trade _ publica- 
tions also rank as a source of 
knowledge. Indicating this as a 
leading way for him, P.A. Dan 
Harper of Austin’s (Tex.) Chat- 
leff Valve & Mfg. Co., cited, 
“study of management methods 
reported in various periodicals.” 
Chatleff’s company also gave him 
full cooperation through internal 
knowledge dissemination. 

There is usually little a P.A. 
can do where management does 
not want him to broaden his hori- 
zons—except to look elsewhere. 
But the P.A. in the process of 
changing positions, or planning a 
change, can possibly avoid join- 
ing such a company, by asking 
questions of the company and 
of those who know the firm, such 
as vendors he already may know. 

Discreet inquiries about top 
management may reveal that all 
the important executives came up 
through sales, marketing, engi- 
neering, or some other single line. 
This could be a tip to the P.A. 
job applicant of singularly-ori- 
ented management. Further in- 
vestigation would be warranted 
according to some P.A.’s now 
working for such companies. 
Compilation statistics of the 
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Circular * Strip * “Specials” 


All your chart needs 
from ONE source 


c€CHNI Ca SALES CORP. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10,N_Y 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of new 
equipment, services or merchan- 
dise in space units smalier than 
the minimum run of book dis- 
play space. Space is available 
in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, 
Write: 
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the general. 


PURCHASING WEEK survey repre- 
senting answers from a cross-sec- 
tion of industry in 45 cities in 23 
States, shows the following ranges 
and averages: 


Age of respondents ranged 
from 28 to 63, with the average 
job time being a little over 11 
years. 

Respondents represented com- 
panies ranging from 25 to 160,- 
000 employees, and number of 
plants from one to 56. Identified 
by company sizes, respondents 
made up the following percent- 
ages: under 100 employees, 
19.3%; 101-500, 29.8%; 501- 
1,500, 19.3%;  1,501-5,000, 
15.8%; and over 5,000 em- 
ployees, 15.8%. 


Survey in a Nutshell 


This special PURCHASING WEEK survey helps 
you figure the odds on how to get ahead with 
your company. Here are the key findings: 

1. The purchasing agent needs a broad view 
of his company’s operations to win advancement. 
Over-specialization seldom pays off. 

2. Most purchasing men find management 
meetings offer the best chance for an inside view 
on the range of company activities. 

3. A larger company usually offers the pur- 
chasing agent more encouragement to broaden 
his outlook than a smaller company does. 

4. “Empire-building” departments and one- 
track management spell danger for the purchas- 
ing man who seeks advancement. 


5. Chances are you'll find these aspects of 
your company the most difficult to find out about: 
future plans, financial structure, organizational 
changes, marketing objectives, and competitive 
position. 

Here’s another interesting point: The younger 
man generally fares better than his older col- 
league in winning information, encouragement, 
and recognition from top management. Could be 
that the youthful outlook—a willingness to take 
a chance and learn something new—can pay off 
for you, too. 

It’s not brash to find out the facts about where 
your company stands and where it’s headed—it’s 
good business. 


Paint 


prime 
example 


There’s a (ss) steel container to meet almost every shipping need 


Whatever you ship — paint, chemicals, petroleum, food — 
wherever it goes, its quality is secure in a USS steel container. 
USS steel drums and pails are precision-fabricated of carbon 
or stainless steel and fitted with any standard closure. Carbon 
steel containers are rust-inhibited, inside and out, and speci- 
fied linings can be applied to protect your product's purity. 
Complete facilities are available to decorate containers with 


Purchasing Week 


any design in bright, durable colors to your specifications. 
Call the USS man at one of the plants or offices listed below. 
He can help you select the right steel shipping containers for 
your product. Delivered where and when you need them. 


Headquarters: New York City. Plants and Sales Offices: Los Angeles, 


Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas * Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, 
La. ¢ Sharon, Pa. ¢ Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 


Division of 
United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 


No Action Likely 
Until ICC Report 


New York—Six major U. S. 
lead and zinc smelting companies 
charged last week that the 
import quotas established 11 
months ago have caused “major 
dislocation of lead and zinc raw 
materials supplies.” 

The smelters, also complaining 
that the quotas have imposed “fi- 
nancial hardships and metallur- 
gical difficulties” on their indus- 
try, asked that the quotas be 
replaced by higher tariffs on the 


prices, employment, and produc- 
tion to the quota program. 

His remarks typified the Ad- 
ministration stand that the lead- 
zinc problem now is thoroughly 
iced until the Tariff Commission 
reports on the situation next 
March. 

The statement, which detailed 
arguments of the domestic min- 
ing industry’s long-standing op- 
position to the quota system es- 
tablished last October, was 
submitted to the Commerce De- 
partment by firms representing 
approximately 50% of the U. S. 


Six Lead-Zinc Firms Lash Out at Import Quotas 


lead and zinc smelting and re- 
fining capacity. 

The quotas restrict imports of 
lead and zinc to 80% of the 
average amount of the 1953-57 
import period. 

In making their first formal 
complaint against the quota sys- 
tem the companies contended in 
effect that while protecting do- 
mestic lead and zinc producers 
from heavy imports, the quotas 
would eventually “jeopardize the 
continuation of a healthy com- 
petitive custom smelting indus- 
try.” 


Judge Gives Antitrust Suits Against Steel 
Companies the Heave-Ho in San Francisco Court 


San Francisco—A $12 million 
federal antitrust suit against four 
major West Coast steel produc- 
ers has been thrown out of fed- 
eral district court. 

Federal District Judge Albert 
C. Wollenberg entered a directed 
verdict in favor of U. S. Steel, 
Kaiser Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
and Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. last week. He held 
that after five weeks of hearing 
evidence of charges by Indepen- 
dent Iron Works Inc., of Oak- 
land, Calif., there was no proof 


of any violation or conspiracy by 
the defendants. 

Independent had charged that 
the steel companies conspired to 
limit supplies of steel to small 
companies during a 1955 steel 
shortage. The fabrication firm 
contended the four firms chan- 
neled the major share of their 
steel supplies to their own sub- 
sidiary fabricating plants (see 
P.W. Aug. 3, ’59, p. 1). 

Counsel for Independent Iron 
said the company was consider- 
ing an appeal. 


two metals, 

But Interior Secretary Fred A. 
Seaton promptly all but dis- 
missed the appeal. Seaton noted 
that the whole lead-zinc import 
question already has gone to the 
Tariff Commission for a new 
study. He also credited recent 
rises in domestic lead-zinc 


Congress Pushes 
White House for 
New Mine Policy 


Washington—Two __ congres- 
sional declarations urging the 
Administration to revise its do- 
mestic mining policy and support 
programs won unanimous back- 
ing of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee last week. 

One is a legislative proposal 
introduced by Sen. Gordon 
Allott (R., Colo.)}—S. 1537—to 
“establish a national minerals 
policy to develop a sound domes- 
tic mining industry.” The other 
is a resolution by Rep. Wayne 
Aspinall (D., Colo.) calling on 
the White House to review and 
revamp its existing mining sup- 
port programs—H. Res. 177. 

Neither is expected to bring 
about any basic change in pres- 
ent administration policy toward 
import protection, domestic in- 
centive purchase programs, or 
any other Administration attitude 
toward current programs. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


RELAYING * NEW RAILS 
TRACK MATERIALS 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


614 DRYDEN STREET 
CHARLESTON 21, W.VA 


SAVE TIME ... With “one place 

to get the answers’’ 
on Benches—Lighting—Conveyors—Parts 
Containers—etc. All related in a unique 
“Building Block System.”’ 

Write today for your FREE copy of the 
new ALDEN SYSTEMS HANDBOOK. 
ALDEN SYSTEMS COMPANY, Dept. P.W. 
P.O. Box 125—Westboro, Mass. 


SURPLUS INVENTORIES . . 


One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER . PURCHASING WEEK 
For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Does it seem that you’re buying replace- 
ment parts too frequently for one or more 
machines in your plant? One Northeastern 
manufacturer replaced parts in a major 
machine every two weeks, marking it off 
as normal maintenance expense. Actually, 
it was abnormal—the result of faulty lubri- 
cation practices. A Texaco Lubrication 
Analysis spotted the trouble, cured it. 

Let Texaco help you reduce purchasing 
as well as maintenance costs. Check and 
see if your plant is operating under an 


LUBRICATION 


Purchasing Week 


TEXACO ORGANIZED LUBRICATION CAN HELP YOU... 


End replacement parts waste 


Organized Lubrication plan. If not, call in 
your local Texaco Lubrication Engineer. 
His advice can help you avoid waste in the 
buying and use of lubricants, and bring 
savings that can easily run up to thousands 
of dollars. 

Send for Texaco’s book “Management 
Practices that Control Costs via Organized 
Lubrication.” 
return you ever got for a 4¢ investment! 

Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., Dept. PW-110. 


It can mean the biggest 


organized 


lubrication 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 
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Labor Threats, Added Confusion 
Rile Up Price Tags and Supplies 


(Continued from page 1) 
was unlikely, citing “later in the 
fall” as the earliest if an increase 
is decided on. They said an early 
price boost seemed unlikely be- 
cause Goodyear, which set the 
pattern for the industry-wide 
settlement last week, pioneered in 
July’s tire price reductions. 

Here is an industry-by-indus- 
try summary of major strike 
price-supply developments dur- 
ing the past week: 

Steel— Contract negotiations 
resumed as the United Steel 
Worker walkout spread to a 
number of fabricators pacts were 
extended, as was the contract of 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
which gained its second 30-day 
extension. 

A spot check of more than a 
score of industrial manufacturers 
and fabricators in the Pittsburgh 
area showed most have been able 
to obtain almost all steel needed 
to spot shortages. But their big- 
gest problem is that they can’t 
quote a definite delivery date on 
new business because they don’t 
know when they will be able to 
obtain mill steel and current sup- 
plies are committed to orders on 
hand. 

Copper—Producer spokesmen 
predicted a long walkout of up to 
two months but American Metal 
Climax came through with the 
industry’s first wage settlement 
calling for a two-year contract 
oroviding a 7¢ increase retroac- 
tive to July 1, another 7¢ next 
July, and a company-financed 
pension plan costing 6.6¢ an 
hour. The company, only major 
smelter still operating, boosted 
its price to 33¢. 

Containers — Glass container 
producers and the American Flint 
Glass Workers averted a sched- 
uled strike by agreeing to discuss 
“new approaches” to their con- 
tract dispute. The contract was 
extended last Wednesday on a 
day-to-day basis. The union has 
demanded approximately 20¢ an 
hour, the companies offered 84 ¢. 

Work rules and grievance pro- 
cedures also are a factor. 

Negotiations in the metal con- 
tainer industry also are scheduled 
to begin shortly. 

Railroads—Non-operating rail 


brotherhoods and the nation’s 
railroads will set a date to begin 
negotiations within the next week 
or so on demands for a 25¢ an 
hour wage increase and other 
benefits for 600,000 members. 
The unions have set Nov. 2 as a 
strike deadline but operation of 
the Railway Labor Act could 
delay a strike against the rail- 
roads until next January. 

Brotherhoods representing op- 
erating employees previously had 
served the railroads with wage 
notices seeking a 12-14% pay 
increase. 

West Coast Teamsters—San 
Francisco area teamsters ended a 
three-week strike for a two-year 
contract providing a $2.40 a day 
increase the first year, $1,80 a 
day the second, plus fringe bene- 
fits including a paid holiday on a 
truck driver’s birthday. The walk- 
out caused tons of freight to pile 
up at distribution points through- 
out 
The San Francisco Bray area 
and at way stations on trans- 
continental highway routes. Con- 
struction of major projects was 
delayed, American Can Co. shut 
down its plant for a week, and 
thousands of other production 
workers were laid off. The price 
of silver in New York shot up 
due to delayed deliveries from 
the mint here. 

One firm, Schrader Iron 
Works, which handles structural 
steel, reported the 25-day team- 
ster strike hit them harder than 
the 8-week steel strike. 

Meatpackers—Armour & Co. 
in Chicago and its packing house 
and meatcutter-butcher unions 
worked out a_ pattern-leading 
agreement just one hour before a 
strike deadline last week. It called 
for a two-year pact providing in- 
creases totaling 15¢ an hour this 
year, 7¢ more next year, but a 
key feature was a company-fi- 
nanced $500,000 fund designed 
to cushion the effects of automa- 
tion on Armour workers in the 
future. 

Cement—A 10¢ increase set- 
tled a two month strike at Gen- 
eral Portland Cement Co.’s 
Paulding, Ohio, plant. The two 
year contract provides an addi- 
tional 10¢ next year. 


Bill Ousts State Tax 
Of Interstate Firms 
Unless Located There 


(Continued from page 1) 
is a step towards meeting the 
demands from business for some 
changes, touched off by several 
Supreme Court rulings this year. 

The law will bar a state from 
imposing income taxes on an 
out-of-state company whose only 
activities inside the state consist 
of soliciting orders. However, if 
such a company also maintains 
an office, inventory, warehouse 
or other place of business inside 
the taxing state, the law will per- 
mit state taxation. 

A company qualifies for state 
income tax immunity under the 
law, if its orders are sent outside 
the state for approval or rejec- 
tion and if the orders are filled 
by shipment or delivery from 
outside the state. 

The new restriction on the 
states is to be permanent, rather 
than only temporary as first pro- 
posed by the House. But a top- 
drawer congressional study of 
the whole state tax problem is 
also authorized, with any recom- 
mendations for broader legisla- 
tion to be presented before July 
1962. The House originally 
wanted to keep legislation this 
year on a strictly stop-gap basis, 
putting off permanent—and per- 
haps much more sweeping—leg- 
islation until after a study. 

Actually, the law — besides 
marking a first step towards 
regulating state taxing powers— 
confirms the major Supreme 
Court decisions that touched off 
the drive for legislation. The 
Court upheld Minnesota and 
Georgia income taxes on two 
out-of-state firms, whose only 
contacts with the states—besides 
soliciting orders—were offices 
maintained to process orders. 

In two later cases involving a 
Louisiana tax, the Court refused 
to hear arguments that the tax 
was unconstitutional because the 
companies involved did not even 
have any offices in Louisiana. 
While technically the court did 
not rule on the merits of this 
argument, many businessmen 
felt the practical effect of the 
court’s action would be to en- 
courage states to start taxing any- 
one who sent in salesmen. 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company 


INCREASES 


Silver, Handy & Harman, oz 
Flaxseed, cash, Minneapolis, bu 


Zine Slab, high grade, New Jeregy Zinc, lb 
Special High Grade, New Jergéy Zinc, lb 
Zamak Alloy, #3, New Jerséy Zinc, lb 


#5, New Jersey Zinc, lb 


Gum Rosin, WW grade, fob N. Y., ewt 


N grade, fob N. Y 
K, M grade, fob N. Y., cwt 


Gum Rosin, N—I grades, CCC, ewt 


Shellac, orange grade, No, 1, lemon, lb 


Coeonut Oil, tanks, Pacific, lb 


Cotton Enameling Duck, 72”, 1.05 yards, per yard 
51144”, dbl. filling, 1.60 yards, per yard 
5114”, single filling, 1.35 yards, per yard 
38” dbl. filling, 2.00 yards, per yard 


REDUCTIONS 


Fuel Oil, #2, tnkers., Esso, N. Orl., Bat. Rouge, gal.... 
Diesel Fuel, tnkers., Esso, New Orl., Bat. Rouge, gal.... 
Marine Diesel Oil, Esso, Baton Rouge, bbl 


New Orleans, 


Kerosene, tank wagon, Esso, Little Rock, gal 

Marine Diesel Fuel, heavy, Esso Exp., Savannah, bbl... 
Fumaric Acid, Monsanto, drum carloads, (Jan.), lb..... 
Maleic Anhydride, Monsanto, Allied, tnkers., (Jan.) lb. 


Cottonseed Oil, Valley, Ib 


Nylon Yarn, Chemstrand, 840 denier, 140 HB & RHB, Ib. 
1050 denier, 170 HB & RHB filament, lb 


Palm Oil, crude, tanks, lb 
Grease, choice white, lb 
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Reason 


transp. strike 


tight 
tight 
tight 


supply 
supply 
supply 


tight supply 
heavy buying 
advance orders 
advance orders 
advance orders 
advance orders 


to expand mkt 


competition 
competition 
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ij}helped his department too. 


Colleges to Boost 
Purchasing Agent 
To Higher Status 


(Continued from page 1) 
Michigan State’s Purchasing & 
Materials Management Seminar, 
spent the last 10 weeks “soaking 
up practical experience” in the 
purchasing department at Ohio 
Oil. 

“I was given the run of the 
department to get this first-hand 
knowledge of the purchasing 
function,” he explained. “I went 
looking for differences in theory 
and practice, and if I found any, 
looked for the reason behind this 
difference.” 


Fellowships Fill Gaps 


The Michigan State teacher 
noted that industrial fellowships 
fill an important gap in purchas- 
ing education. He echoed the 
sentiments of Dr. Isadore V. Fine, 
associate professor of com- 
merce at the University of Wis- 
consin who recently completed a 
six-week fellowship at Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee (see 
P. W., Aug. 24, 59, p. 1). 

Ohio Oil’s purchasing depart- 
ment, with estimated 1959 pur- 
chases running around $40 mil- 
lion, buys for a wide-spread 
operation in 36 states as well as 
Canada, South America, and 
Africa. The company is in all 
phases of the petroleum industry 
—producing, refining, transport- 
ing, and marketing. 


Learned Function in All Phases 


Fearon learned the function of 
purchasing in all the phases. He 
was sent on a two-week junket 
around the country, visiting field 
operations, and getting the ideas 
of men who work with the mater- 
ials bought by the purchasing de- 
partment, from marketing man- 
agers to drilling supervisors. 

“I got a chance to talk with 
people who need what the pur- 
chasing department buys,” he 
explained. “I saw the initiation 
of the entire purchasing process, 
from the materials requisition 
down to the final purchase order.” 

But the educator was not the 
only one who benefited from the 
fellowship. M. E. Loose, man- 
ager of purchases at Ohio Oil, 
thinks the exchange of ideas 


“That old saying about being 
too close to the woods to see the 
trees is very applicable here,” 
Loose said. “Mr. Fearon has 
made recommendations and sug- 
gestions which the department 
will consider. 


Better Use of Statistics 


“He pointed out areas, espe- 
cially in the greater use of our 
statistics gathering resources, 
which we recognize need a great 
deal more emphasis. Recom- 
mendations he made _ toward 
standardizing procedures are also 
practical and well-founded,” the 
P. A. added. 

Fearon is a member of the 
Central Michigan Purchasing 
Agents Association and serves on 
both the N. A. P. A. national 
committee for professional devel- 
opment and its sub-committee on 
colleges and universities. 

He has one other pet theory. 
While he doesn’t think schools 
can turn out accomplished pur- 
chasing agents, he is certain they 
can turn out better prepared pur- 


chasing agents. 


No ratte Jams Here 


“RUFF-TOP” 


handles all sizes... 
at any angle up to 43° 


ermol 


“RUFF-TOP” 
CONVEYOR 
BELTING 


If continuous conveying of 
packages, cartons, boxes, 
and other smooth, flat sur- 
faces is your problem, 
“Ruff-Top” is the answer. 
Its thousands of small, rough, 
irregular-shaped points of 
soft rubber take a firm grip 
on the lightest load. 


But whatever your prob- 
lem, whatever the nature of 
materials to be handled— 
heavy or light, soft or abra- 
sive, hot or cold, uniform or 
non-uniform in size—there’s 
a Thermoid-Quaker Belt to 
do the job at the lowest cost 
per ton of material moved. 
And exclusive “‘Coledge”’ 
construction lengthens belt 
life against excessive edge 
wear... available on all 
Thermoid-Quaker grades. 
The extra margin of endu- 
rance built in by Thermoid- 
Quaker means fewer delays 
due to belt breakage or 
premature wear. 


Consult your Thermoid 
distributor, or write to 
Thermoid Division, H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., 
Tacony and Comly Streets, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


THERMOID DIVISION 


PORTER 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with 13 DIVISIONS in- 
cluding: Thermoid, Delta-Star Electric, National Electric, 
Riverside-Alloy Metal, Refractories, Connors Steel, 
Vulcan- Kidd Steel, Forge and Fittings, Disston, Leschen 
Wire Rope, Mouldings, H. K. Porter Company de Mexico, 
S.A., and H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd. 
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If You Package Food, Beware of the New Law 


Washington — Responsibility for proving the safety of food packaging materials under the new 


food additives amendment will rest with the packager, a food and drug official told PURCHASING 


WEEK. 


A. A. Checchi, assistant to the Deputy Commissioner, acknowledged however, that while the 
packager is legally responsible, the practical burden will fall on the producer of packaging material. 
The trouble stems from the new Food Additives Amendment to the Federal Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Act which bans the use of untested additives in food. Packaging materials are immediately 


New Labor Law To 
Curb Union Bosses 


(Continued from page 1) 
in dealing with union leaders 
themselves. 

Labor leaders already are la- 
bling the bill as worse than the 
Taft-Hartley Act, long the buga- 
boo of organized labor. They 
argue that the union movement 
has to expand if organized labor 
is to retain its power. If organiza- 
tion doesn’t keep pace with the 
growth in population and the 
labor force, this automatically re- 
duces the power of union forces. 

The bill also restricts sharply 
the opportunities for organiza- 
tion in the rapidly industrializing 
South. This comes about by tight- 
ening up an organizational picket- 
ing, hot cargo agreements and 
secondary boycotts. Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D., Mass.), co-sponsor 
of the original Senate reform bill, 
was able to soften some of the 
provisions during a Senate-House 
conference on the legislation. 

But what emerged from the 
conference is a bill that is ac- 
tually weaker in its reform as- 
pects than the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill but much stronger in its Taft- 
Hartley sections. 

@QOutlaw hot cargo agree- 
ments. This hits especially the 
Teamsters who previously have 
been successful in getting em- 
ployers to agree not to handle 
the goods of another employer 
they’re trying to organize. 

@Ban most secondary boy- 
cotts. It now becomes illegal for 
a union to coerce a secondary 
employer, instead of just his em- 
ployees as at present, to help out 
in the fight with another. 

@Tighten up organizational 
picketing regulations. Unions 
now will be able to picket a non- 
union shop for only 30 days un- 
less an election petition is filed 
with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Furthermore, such 
picketing can proceed only where 
the union can show substantial 
interest on the part of the com- 
pany’s employees. 

@“No-man’s land” — Allow 
state courts to act where the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board re- 
fuses to exert jurisdiction in dis- 
putes. Again, this will deal only 
with small companies whose dis- 
putes do not have a wide impact 
on interstate commerce. 

In its reform sections, the bill 
provides: 

@A bill of rights for union 
members. Union members are 
given protection by rules requir- 
ing secret ballot elections at 
regular five year intervals as well 
as limiting national officers’ con- 
trol over locals. 

@ Extensive financial reports 
to the Secretary of Labor are re- 
quired by unions, including the 
union’s loans to business enter- 
prises and loans that involve a 
conflict of interest. 

@Employers are required to 
report on all loans made to union 
officials or members, and all pay- 
ments to members that would in- 
fluence their rights to organize 
and bargain. 
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involved because an “additive” 
is defined as any substance that 
may become part of or affect 
food. This includes any material 
that may migrate to or combine 
chemically with food. 

The agency intends to take a 
hard look at all packaging mate- 
rials, particularly plastics, papers, 
and textiles—regardless of how 
long they have been in use. Inks, 
adhesives, and tapes will also 
come in for close scrutiny. Mate- 
rials most often questioned are 
plastic wrappers and metal con- 
tainers. 


Delay Ill Advised 


Checchi said that producers 
would be “ill advised” to delay 
submitting proof of safety until 
after a proposed “exempt list” is 
published, which may be several 
months. The deadline for obtain- 
ing clearance is March 1, 1960, 
and it takes 30 to 90 days to get 
approval—even with adequate 
proof of safety. Only two packag- 
ing material producers have filed 
to date. 

At the moment, the only ac- 
tion most packagers are taking is 
to demand blanket guarantees 
from film extruders and packag- 
ing material converters that their 
products will meet the new 
amendment requirements. Con- 
verters in turn, are presenting 
the same demands to basic sup- 
pliers. 

The “exempt list” will contain 
materials generally recognized as 
safe, or which the act has previ- 
ously cleared on an_ informal 
basis. They decline to say what 
materials may be on it at this 
time. Some companies made a 
practice of submitting materials 
to the Food and Drug Act for 
approval even before the amend- 
ment. 


Plastic Extruding Plant 
Okayed to Go to Russia 


Washington—Shipment of a 
$1-million plastic extruding plant 
to Soviet Russia has cleared 
the Commerce Department, but 
further confused speculation over 
possible expansion of U-S.- 
U.S.S.R. trade. 

Reported as a breakthrough in 
East-West trade relations, the 
deal is no different from other 
similar shipments in the past, ac- 
cording to export control officials. 
The plant, consisting primarily of 
extruding machines to make plas- 
tic irrigation pipe, is not con- 
sidered as a “strategic” item. 
Other plastic processing machines 
and equipment have been ap- 
proved for export to Russia in the 
past. The seller is Omni Products 
Corp. 

Omni Products’ export license 
application is routine, say Com- 
merce Department trade officials, 
and not involved in the chem- 
ical industry controversy over 
shipping technical know-how and 
petro-chemical processing equip- 
ment to Russia. The plant is de- 
signed to extrude polyvinyl and 
polyethylene plastics made in 


Russia, not to make those plas- 
tics, officials explain. 
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Buyers Will Sit in Comfort at This 
Auction; It's Coming by Special TV 


Boston—When $3.5-million worth of used machinery from Gen- 
eral Electric’s Lynn, Mass., River Works is auctioned Sept. 23, 
the competing buyers will be sitting before giant video screens in 


Boston and Chicago hotels. 


On camera will be a video auctioneer and nearly 500 late-model 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


Wanted: Men Who 
Wear a Foreign Hat 


(Continued from page 1) 
ment is Ohio Oil Co. The petroleum producer last week reor- 


ganized its purchasing division 


expressly to meet a “growing 


demand for material” in its foreign operations. 

Chemstrand Corp. recently decided its rapidly expanding 
overseas interests needed a special brand of full-time direction. 
The synthetic fiber manufacturer “promoted” its long-time pur- 


chasing director to the job. 


Other firms have taken similar action as they hustled both 
to take advantage of foreign purchasing opportunities and to 
expand their own sales and production operations in foreign 


markets. 
7 


Broad scope of the foreign competitive threat is under- 
scored in many ways. For example: 

One of the largest domestic producers of electrical equipment 
currently is studying a recommendation that it set up European 
purchasing offices to negotiate for component parts, tools, and 
office machinery to be used in connection with a military missile 


program and other weapons contracts. 


“Buy American” re- 


quirements may pose a problem there, but the company’s ex- 
perts believe certain purchasing advantages could be realized. 

Some of the items featuring price and quality “too good to 
pass up” include hand tools (50% savings estimated), counting 
scales ($109 vs $325), horizontal boring mills ($12,000 vs 


$25,000). 
£ 


The trends illustrated here point up the fears voiced by indus- 
try generally in efforts to persuade labor to scale down its de- 


mands in current negotiations. 


The issue has been well-pub- 


licized in the steel talks, and industry sources are fearful that 
strike-induced foreign purchasing habits may be difficult to 


break. 
* 


In rallying to meet the threat of foreign competition, U. S. 
producers have advance warnings of future plans of overseas 
producers to widen their U. S. markets. PURCHASING WEEK in 
recent editions has been headlining many of the future indus- 


trial sales pushes scheduled by 
in Asia and Europe. 


American manufacturers’ rivals 


Future stories will detail export planning of Germany, Italy, 
France and other nations in Europe and South America, and 


how it will affect you. 


U.C.L.A. Slates Courses 
For Purchasing Agents 


Los Angeles—The University 
of California expects a number of 
purchasing and traffic managers 
to enroll for a week-long discus- 
sion of fundamentals and new 
developments in packaging, plant 
layout, and materials handling at 
the University’s Lake Arrowhead 
center, Nov. 15-20. 

The University said experts in 
the fields will discuss current 
ideas and solutions for general 
industrial problems while specific 
questions and applications will be 
analyzed at evening workshop 
sessions. 

Problem layouts, material 
handling systems, inplant han- 
dling, cost factors, military pack- 
aging, and use of corrugated, 
plywood, metal, and cargo con- 
tainers will be discussed. 


Insulation Association 

Opens Information Unit 
New York—The National In- 

sulation Manufacturers Associa- 


tion has opened an information 
center to help industrial con- 
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sumers on insulation § specifica- 
tion and application techniques. 
Headquarters for the service are 
located at 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

N.I.M.A. member companies 
make insulation for temperatures 
ranging from minus 460 to plus 
1,900 F. 


Resistoflex Corp Expands 
Hose and Piping Output 


Roseland, N. J.— Twenty- 
thousand square feet of addi- 
tional production facilities will 
permit Resistoflex Corp.’s West- 
ern Division to install supple- 
mentary processing equipment 
for increased production of 
Fluoroflex-T hose and Teflon 
hose assemblies for the aircraft 
and missile markets. 

Resistoflex’s move into new 
Anaheim, Calif., plant this month 
will also see the addition 
of processing equipment to pro- 
vide the 11 Western Division 
states with Fluoroflex-T piping 
and components used in highly 
corrosive, high-temperature chem- 


used machine tools, described as 
one of the largest assortments of 
used aircraft forging equipment 
ever offered in a single sale. 


Closed Circuit TV 


The long distance auctioneer- 
ing and bidding will be conducted 
via closed circuit television—the 
first test of a new industrial sell- 
ing technique being pioneered by 
Industrial Plants Corp. of New 
York. The audience for the ma- 
chinery sale will consist of about 
750 industrial buyers. 

Industrial Plant’s TV auction- 
eers expect the machinery to go 
at fairly strong prices. Their ad- 
vance price estimates are based 
on spirited bidding which marked 
the recent auction of machinery 
at Fairchild’s Engine Division on 
Long Island. 


Mostly Newer Models 


The lot to be auctioned here 
includes more than 250 large ma- 
chines—forges and presses up to 
1,300 tons, drop hammers, 
broaches, and grinders—most of 
them of post-1950 vintage. About 
200 pieces of smaller equipment 
also will be sold. 

The G.E. video auction will be 
followed on Oct. 7 by an even 
more elaborate television auction 
of federal surplus property of 
military supply depots in Phila- 
delphia, Shelby, Ohio, and Gran- 
ite City, Ill. 


To Hit Six Cities 


The Pentagon and_ Tele- 
prompter Corp. will set up close 
circuit television and two-way 
radio facilities to service prospec- 
tive buyers assembled in six 
large cities—New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, and Columbus, Ohio. The 
military show, featuring an esti- 
mated $2-million worth of cloth- 
ing, heavy construction and road- 
building machinery, machine 
tools, generators, and other engi- 
neering supplies, is expected to 
run for about eight hours (see 
P.W., Aug. 3, 59, p. 7). 

Buyers must register in ad- 
vance with Army, Navy, and Air 
Force property disposal officials. 

The General Electric and De- 
fense Department auctions will 
operate similarly in that special 
two-way audio hookups will en- 
able bids in the various cities to 
be heard simultaneously in each 
location as well as by the TV auc- 
tioneer. 


Machinery in Action 


But the G.E. sale will provic 
at least one unique feature— 
videotaped shots of the machin- 
ery in action. The military prop- 
erty auction will give live shots 
of the property on the block and 
the entire sale area at the depots. 
But the General Electric ma- 
chinery will be shown in opera- 
tion on video tape, utilizing a 
split camera technique which will 
beam both the auctioneer and 
machine demonstrations simulta- 
neously to the 15 x 11 ft. view- 
ing screens at the hotel bidding 
rooms. 

In both sales, the property to 


ical processing. 


be sold can be inspected on the 
site prior to the auctions. 
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Deer Park, N. Y.—Used ma- 
chinery and equipment auctioned 
at the dismantled Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp. plant here 
10 days ago drew some fancy 
prices. 

_ Officials handling the $4 mil- 
lion public sale Aug. 24-28 noted 
that bids ranged generally higher 
than those offered at the Liberty 
Products Corp. sale, Farmingdale, 
L. I., last fall, which marked an 
upturn in used machine 
prices after the recession. 

“The price pattern is continu- 
ing very strong as far as used ma- 
chine tools are concerned,” com- 
mented Walter Rink, an official 
of Industrial Plants Corp., auc- 
tioneering firm that handled the 
Fairchild liquidation. 

Rink said he was particularly 
surprised at the strong bids 
offered on small tools, perishable 
tools, and testing and inspection 
equipment. He said the thous- 
ands of buyers and dealers at- 
tending the five-day auction also 
bid “exceptionally high prices” on 
“old” 1940-48 machine tool 
equipment. 


tool 


Indicates Firm Market 


“Of course, the newer machine 
tools in the 1950-or-better range 
drew much higher bids,” he 
added. “But it all indicates a 
very firm machine tool market. I 
expect it to hold steady in the 
months ahead.” 

More than 800 machine tools 
were on the block. They ranged 
from jig borers to radial drills, 
from milling machines to vertical 
turret lathes, from testing instru- 
ments to gear cutting machines. 
Almost without exception, the 
machines were U. S.-made stand- 
ards, well maintained and clean 
as a whistle, equipment almost 
any shop could use. 


Many Direct Buyers 


Bidders from all over the 
country, plus Canada, and sev- 
eral foreign countries, inspected 
the equipment. Direct buyers far 
outnumbered dealers at the sale. 
This made it difficult for dealers 
to match the high bids and still 
make a profit. 

Auctioned equipment also in- 
cluded office furniture, drafting 
equipment, business machinery, 
trucks, passenger cars, and trac- 
tors, and miscellaneous supplies. 

Rink said that about 90 plant 
buyers show up at auctions today 
for every 10 dealers. He also 


Machine Tool Orders 


Down Considerably 
Less Than Anticipated 


Cleveland — Net new orders 
for all types of machine tools hit 
an expected “valley” in July, but 
the drop was far from what the 
industry had anticipated. 

A sudden surge of foreign or- 
ders for metal forming tools, 
totaling about $5 million, helped 
offset the lull caused by vaca- 
tions and uncertainties of the 
steel strike, according to the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders 
Association. 

The association reported ma- 
chine tool orders dropped from 
$65.4 million in June to $63.45 
million in July, but that opera- 
tions were still at a rate well 
above recent months. Also, the 
June figure was the highest for 
any month since March 1957. 
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noted that used machine tools 
currently go for anywhere from 
15% of original cost (old spe- 
cials in bad shape) to around 
85% of new machine prices for 
late-model, top-grade standard 
machines. He said most of the 
machines auctioned at Fairchild’s 
Deer Park plant fell into the lat- 
ter category. 

Here is a sampling of the 
prices received: 

No. 3B Pratt & Whitney jib 
borer, $16,000; No. 3 Brown & 
Sharpe universal grinder, $3,200; 
42-in. Bullard CutMaster vertical 


Used Machinery Sale Nets Exceptional Prices 4 


turret lathe, $27,500; No. 7B 
Jones & Lamson turret lathe, 
$9,000; No. 18 Blanchard sur- 
face grinder, $8,000; and a Cin- 
cinnati Hydrotel, $12,000. 

Others included a 20-in. Rock- 
ford shaper, $3,100; No. 2G 
Brown & Sharpe automatic screw 
machine, $5,000; No. 3H Kear- 
ney & Trecker milling machine, 
$4,500; a 6x36-in. Jones & Lam- 
son threadgrinder, $7,000, and a 
16x84-in. Sidney lathe, $7,700. 
These prices did not include dis- 
mantling, removal, and shipping 
costs to the bidder’s plant. 


AUCTION ACTION at Fairchild’s closing plant was heavy enough to 
bring smiles to the faces of company officials and the auctioneer, too. 
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See what Allegheny Stainless steel 
wire can do to cut your costs 


The assurance of uniform quality, order after order, shows 
up in lower shop costs in whatever you make from stainless 
Steel wire. A-L specifications are faithful in every batch— 
in all grades of stainless steel cold-drawn wire, tempered to 
match many correlations of hardness and tensile strength. 

If you make springs, you get uniform tensile strength in 


every batch of spring wire . . 


. and also with rope wire. 


In weaving wire you get the same dead-soft temper and 
uniform properties for perfect weaving without ridges. 

In cold-headed wire you get absolute uniformity that 
ties in with automation production processes. 


wéew 7680 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS. 
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-» EVERY HELP IN USING IT 


Call on the A-L technical staff for help with selection 
or fabrication problems, or help in cutting shop costs in 
processing operations. They will be glad to work with you. 

Whatever you make in stainless wire, Allegheny Ludlum 
offers you adequate stocks of all standard grades for fast 
shipment. Special stainless steel wire on order. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Address Dept. PW-21, 

Write for your copy of Allegheny Stainless Wire, 
Illustrated 20-page booklet, which fully describes 


analyses, physical properties, corrosion resistance 
and p.incipal applications of stainless wire. 
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Would you spend pennies a year 


to protect a $40,000 


machine tool? 


C/R Way Wipers prevent scoring, abrasion = 


save costly hours of master mechanic maintenance 


The 36-inch vertical milling machine shown above 
costs more than $40,000 but it costs only pennies 
per year to protect its ways with C/R Way Wipers. 
And they pay for themselves many times over. One 
user, for example, has eliminated all way care and 
saved 1140 hours of master mechanic maintenance 
since installing C/R Way Wipers on 6 vertical mill- 
ing machines. And, after 4560 hours of operation 
per machine, waysshow no signs of scoring or galling. 
You may be able to realize similar savings in re- 
duced downtime and maintenance in your own shop. 


C/R Sirvene (synthetic rubber) Way Wipers are 

precision molded for accurate fit. They wipe ways 

clean of dirt, chips, fine abrasives, even water 

emulsions. They will not trap harmful materials, 

will not mark or smudge ways. They are easily 
installed on flat ways, side rails, 
angles, columns and hydraulic rams, 
and will save many times their 
original cost. 


For complete details write for our 
Bulletin WW-100. 


SIRVENE DIVISION, 1301 ELSTON AVENUE * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
Offices in 55 principal cities. See your telephone book. 
In Canada: Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. of Canada, ltd., Brantford, Ontario 
Export Sales: Geon International Corp., Great Neck, New York 
C/R PrRopuCTs: C/R Shaft & End Face Seals e Sirvis-Conpor mechanical leather cups, 
packings, boots « C/R Non-metallic gears 
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